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1952 in Review 


HE continued high level of em- 
T iesmen and the increase in 

the number of persons benefit- 
ing under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program account largely 
for the gradual decline during 1952 
in the number of persons receiving 
public assistance. Despite the rising 
proportion of aged persons in the 
general population, old-age assistance 
caseloads declined from 2,700,000 in 
December 1951 to 2,634,000 in Decem- 
ber 1952. By December less than one- 
fifth of the population aged 65 or 
over was receiving old-age assistance. 
The recipient rate in December (199 
per 1,000) was lower than at any 
other time since 1946. 

Following an increase during the 
earlier months of 1952 there was, 
from April to December, a continu- 
ous drop in the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children. 
In December 1952, 23,000 fewer fam- 
ilies received assistance than in the 
preceding December—a decrease of 
3.8 percent. In both old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children, 
the declines were general throughout 
the country. Fewer aged individuals 
were receiving assistance in 46 
States, and there were fewer families 
with dependent children on the rolls 
in 44 States. 

The general assistance caseload of 
280,000 in December 1952 was sub- 
stantially smaller than that in De- 
cember 1951, when 323,000 cases were 
being helped under this program. 
Fewer cases were receiving general 
assistance in 37 of the 48 jurisdictions 
for which data are available. 

There were, however, more cases 
receiving general assistance and aid 
to dependent children in December 
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Both programs 


than in November. 
are more subject to seasonal varia- 
tions than other assistance programs, 
and caseloads usually rise during the 
winter months. 

The relatively new program of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 


abled continued to grow, with a 
change during the year from 124,000 
to 161,000 in the number of recipients. 
Despite declines in the caseloads for 
aid to the blind in 33 States, there 
was a net increase during the year 
of 1,300 recipients. The largest in- 
creases occurred in Missouri and 
Puerto Rico, with net additions of 
640 and 520 cases, respectively. 

During 1952, practically all State 
agencies increased payments to meet 
the needs of recipients more ade- 
quately. The largest increases in pay- 
ments occurred in October, when the 
1952 amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act became effective. Under these 
amendments the maximums on indi- 
vidual payments in which the Federal 
government may participate were 
raised and the Federal share of pay- 
ments within these maximums was 
increased. 

Earlier, however, a number of 
States had adjusted payments to re- 
flect current prices or had taken 
other action that affected payments. 
Although the cost of living, as re- 
flected by the consumers’ price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose only slightly during 1952, many 
agencies had not adjusted cost figures 
to reflect increases in prices that had 
occurred in 1951 or even in 1950. 
There is necessarily a lag, also, be- 
tween price changes and adjustment 
of assistance payments even in those 
States with sufficient funds to make 
such adjustments. Maximums on in- 


dividual payments and percentage 
cuts in payments have always meant 
that payments to some recipients 
were less than the amount of need 
as determined under the State stand- 
ards. With the additional Federal 
funds available under the 1952 
amendments, it was possible for many 
States with maximums to raise the 
amount of their maximums and for 
the States making cuts in payments 
to reduce or eliminate the cuts. More 
than half the States revised cost 
standards during the last quarter of 
the year and, in some instances, added 
new items to the standards. 

As a net result of all action taken 
by assistance agencies during the 
year, the average payment for old- 
age assistance rose to $48.82 in De- 
cember 1952, an increase of $4.28 
from December 1951. A large share 
of the increase ($2.93) was effected 
between September and December 
and reflects to a considerable extent 
the effect of the 1952 amendments. 
During the year the average increased 
$5 or more in 19 States, and in six 
additional States the increase ap- 
proached $5. In December 1951, eight 
States had average payments of less 
than $30. By December 1952, seven 
of those States had raised payments 
in amounts ranging from more than 
$5 to more than $11. Of the 23 States 
(excluding Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands) with average payments 
less than the national average at the 
end of 1951, 12 increased payments 
by more than $5 during 1952. Only 
seven of the 28 States making pay- 
ments above the national average in 
December 1951 raised the average by 
as much as $5. 

Only two States, Illinois and Ne- 
braska, reported substantial decreases 








in average payments to aged recip- 
ients. These decreases represent a 
change in the method of meeting 
medical expenses rather than any 
lowering of assistance standards for 
maintenance needs. Rhode Island is 
another State that previously met 
medical expenses through money 
Payments to recipients and now meets 
them through payments to suppliers 
of medical services. The small in- 
crease in payments to aged recipients 
in Rhode Island therefore under- 
states the real change in money avail- 
able to them for maintenance needs. 

Payments to families receiving aid 
to dependent children were on the 
average $6.27 higher in December 
1952 than at the end of the preceding 
year, with increases reported by 51 
of 53 jurisdictions. The largest in- 
creases in payments occurred in some 
of the States that, in December 1951, 
were making payments below the 
national average. Among the 23 
States in this group (excluding 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) 
four were able to increase payments 
more than $20 per family; in eight 
States the averages rose $10.00-19.99. 
In December 1951, there were 16 
States making average payments of 
less than $60 per family; by Decem- 
ber 1952, the average was less than 
$60 in only seven States. Among the 
27 States making payments above the 
national average in December 1951, 
eight increased payments by as much 
as $10, and in eight States the pay- 
ments rose $5.00-9.99. These changes 
brought to 21 the number of States 
where the average payment to these 
families is in excess of $100. 

In aid to the blind, the average 
payment rose more than $5, as 47 
States reported higher payments. 
Payments to the disabled were higher 
in 29 of the 36 States with programs 
in operation in December of each 
year. 

The full effect of the 1952 amend- 
ments is not reflected in the Decem- 
ber figures. Two States have revised 
cost figures, effective for January 
1953, and a number of States will 
make budgetary changes as cases are 
reviewed for continuing eligibility. 
Moreover, a few States require legis- 
lative action to raise maximums for 
one or more programs. If such action 
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Selected current statistics 
(Corrected to Feb. 27, 1953] 


























Calendar year 
Item December | November | December ee 
1952 1952 1951 
1952 1951 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
Fe inncdccccceesssccsbsonseceqosses 62, 878 63, 646 62, 688 62, 966 62, 884 
| SR SE a 61, 480 62, 228 61, 014 61, 293 61, 005 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
EE ES Sa | re 45, 400 45, 900 44, 800 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 

ALA LITE! NF EOD SN 37, 400 37, 000 35, 400 35, 717 34, 858 
Unemployed Saiskniecncwvasneneeiesddss 1, 398 1,418 1, 674 1, 673 1,879 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 
ee $279.2 $275.8 $263. 4 $268. 4 $254.1 
Employees’ income *_................-.-.- 190.3 189.0 176.2 181.9 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income. .........-- 54.5 52.9 53.3 52.5 50.6 
Personal interest income and dividends__-. 21.2 21.3 21.1 21.1 20.4 
NN A a a a 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.3 
Social insurance and related payments °. -- 8.3 8.0 7.1 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances*® and 
i diceaiee hipmelinemedidcmenatnabtnd 5 -4 1.0 7 12 
Miscellaneous income payments __....... 2.2 2.1 2.4 2.2 2.5 
®*' [ Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: 4 
Number (in thousands). ..............-- 5, 026 4, 942 SS) RATES 
Amount (in thousands)... ............-.-. $205, 179 $201, 234 $154,791 | $2,228,969 | $i, 1, 984, 
Average old-age benefit.................... $49.26 $49.12 |! eT anes 
Awards (in thousands): 
RES ce ahatnanstinneniiiaindds: 107 90 65 1, 053 1,336 
A AE Te: $4, 713 $4, 063 $2,117 $42, 750 $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands). -..............-. 1, 103 681 1, 134 11,174 10, 836 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thous- 
| ESE ets SP Fe 4, 054 2, 706 4, 306 &, 311 50, 33 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) _......-- 3, 093 2, 143 3, 349 45, 777 41, 590 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 672 536 797 874 797 
Benefits paid (in miilions) 7__............... $59 Hs $71 $uys $340 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
Bic ctbitinadinkiasbbtcinatiinctinidbaccictide #23. 26 $23. 26 #22. 03 $22.79 $21.08 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in gaa 
Old-age assistance. .-.....................- 2, 635 2, 636 eee Ss <td 
Aid to dependent children: 
ER Ee ee 569 566 Stl Exubenctineds re. 
udindatinihdesnsdnddgestibandsesiaia 1, 495 1, 482 OU ey EEE 
ti nicnhn cern iateiaciniinemmcaeniateindl Ya 98 OF Endédaedasine “ 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
Ea eer 161 159 jj == <= 
General assistance... ...................-.. 280 267 ED Uicidatodecediocnsenl oa 
Average payments: 
Oe cee ie ih oe] le de = 
ren (per family) ...... . . 81 |.-.-.-------]------ +--+ 
BT ERE ALE LALLA 58. 50 53.27 | SCRE — 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _- 48. 40 48.29 MET Beecdécdecctes ee: 
General assistance.....................-...- 49. 80 48. 22 2 —E — 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 











the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Soe 


employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual , average week (unemplo t insur- 
of week). 


ance data represent pay 
2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors in- 
surance programs. Data for November 1952 not 
available. 
3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
De ent of Labor. 
ta from the Office of Business Economics, 
rh A of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in all 


* Beginning January 1952, social insurance con- 
tributions from = self-em ployed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 


rograms. 

7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special pub- 
lic assistance programs and general assistance. 

* Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad un- 
employment insurance and temporary disability 
benefits; and unemployment allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

%” Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Govern 
ment contribution to nonprofit organizations, busi- 
ness transfer payments, and recoveries under the 
Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 


en. 

1! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
dar-year oes represent payments certified. 

12°Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
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Adoption of Children in 1951 


by I. RicHarp Periman and Jack WIENER* 


Adoption is the legal process by which the relationship of 
parent and child is established between persons who are not so 


related by nature. 


This article, which is taken from a more de- 


tailed statistical report, suggests answers to certain questions 
about the circurmstances under which adoptions take place. 
Who are the children being adopted? What are their ages, their 
race, their birth status? Who places the children for adoption? 
What are the adoption rates in different States? 


HE number of children adopted 
Tv: increased sharply in recent 

years. In 1951 an estimated 
80,000 petitions for adoption were 
fled in the United States—an in- 
crease of 60 percent from the number 
filed in 1944.1 Comparable data for 
those 2 years on the type of adoption 
—by relatives or nonrelatives—are 
available for only 11 States. In this 
small and perhaps unrepresentative 
group, however, the number of chil- 
dren adopted by stepparents or other 
relatives increased 65 percent be- 
tween 1944 and 1951, and the number 
adopted by nonrelated persons went 
up 85 percent. 

Several factors account for the in- 
crease in the number of adoptions. 
Among them is the large number of 
homes broken by death, divorce, or 
desertion during and after World War 
Il. In many instances the mother 
remarried, and the child was sub- 
sequently adopted by the stepfather. 
Another factor has been the increase 
since 1944 in the number of children 
born out of wedlock—a group repre- 
senting a major source of adoptable 
children. Still another factor is the 
growing emphasis on finding perman- 
ent homes by adoption for children 
who have been in institutions and 
boarding homes for long periods of 
time with no continuing relationship 
with parents or other relatives. 


Source of Data and Definitions 
The data presented here are de- 





*Program Analysis Branch, Division of 
Research, Children's Bureau. See the re- 
port, Adoption of Children, 1951: A Sta- 
tistical Analysis (Children’s Bureau Sta- 
tistical Series, No. 14), 1953. 

‘The 1951 estimates are projected from 
Teports made by 33 State public welfare 
agencies; the 1944 estimates from the re- 
Ports of 22 States. 
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rived from reports received from 
State departments of welfare regard- 
ing children under age 21 for whom 
adoption petitions were filed during 
the report year—for most of the 
States the year ended December 31, 
1951. Twenty-five States provided 
data for 90 percent or more of all 
the adoption petitions filed in their 
jurisdictions (the reporting standard 
for the study); their reports form 
the basis of this analysis. While eight 
other States reported, their reports 
did not meet this standard and were 
therefore considered incomplete. 

The unit of count used is an adop- 
tion petition filed. The data therefore 
include some children who were not 
ultimately adopted, since some— 
though relatively few—adoption peti- 
tions were withdrawn or denied. The 
petition may have been filed by step- 
parents or other relatives or by non- 
relatives, and the data include chil- 
dren placed independently as well 
as those placed by recognized child- 
placing agencies. In an “independ- 
ent placement,” children are placed 
in the adoptive home by parents, 
friends, relatives, physicians, lawyers, 
or others, without the aid of a rec- 
ognized child-placing agency. A “rec- 
ognized child-placing agency” is a 
public child-placing agency or a vol- 
untary agency that maintains accept- 
able standards of social work. In 
many States, these are agencies that 
are licensed or certified by the State 
department of welfare. 


State Adoption Rates 


Nation-wide data on adoptions are 
not available, since many States do 
not collect adoption statistics. The 
adoption reports from the 25 States 
that supplied substantially complete 


information give, however, an indi- 
cation of what the national picture 
may be. These States are distributed 
among all regions of the country 
and include about a third of the 
total child population under age 21; 
they reported a total of 25,294 peti- 
tions for adoption during the year. 
The 25 States are not necessarily 
representative of all States in the 
country; in fact, they are somewhat 
more rural than the Nation as a 
whole, as indicated by the fact that 
the proportion of children living in 
urban areas in these States is less 
than that for the United States—49 
percent as compared with 58 percent. 
As a result of this difference in ur- 
banization, the rates of adoption may 
also be different, and the number of 
independent placements, the propor- 
tion of children born out of wedlock, 
and other factors may be underesti- 
mated in this report. 

The adoption rates varied widely 
among the 25 States. The number of 
children for whom adoption peti- 
tons were filed, per 10,000 children 
under age 21 in each State (exclud- 
ing the Territories and possessions), 
ranged from 5.5 in Kentucky to 27.6 
in Oregon, as shown in the listing 
below. 


2S States .cvcvccccddcccdsvocsccsan 13.0 
DRO oncnecentenn>saneaninenen 6.3 
CGIIIIS | ons cc ccsncéccccsensatasece 15.7 
DOIAWETO «2. i ccciccdicccdncvasaccesiccee 13.2 
Wiese ©. icvcisisce icdcesd daee-de Gas 17.8 
Cages... o.ca0tséends+4ancssneeenmeeties 6.9 
BOOMER | «sis andck bcavcdine eee 29.6 
TEL a o's 6e9.b 400040610 bueeeeee 20.4 
BO a ceed beetssccdbec seveeeeries 178 
BEMGIOOD oc o:cksn odbbil 00s dndes eat 18.1 
ROOES .....in. cd ab0ncnedids cabins acnate 5.5 
LAIIGO 6 tn dias cddevicsabenneadsanel 6.2 
BERT... 136 cubacttestbusveceeeussudern 244 
RE 2 a ea = > Es ol 16.3 
ew Tiaepeteire oc. c cecbhnéad co énid ce 14.2 
ee 15.9 
PHOT Te, SHINE .. 6.04.00+06tneeussauneaneen 10.1 
GRECO  . Ficccccktocdcbsansdsbateanecss 27.6 
PUBS TIGD: 600 sciede SectBO tae 0.9 
Rhode Tslastd ...cssccoceswdeoncib ean’ +». 154 
Bestia HORROR: 6 csctenccccestsecthacseaat 114 
TOROS .ccccse vpstconeces oceverccecvecces 149 
WES cacns ccoavdveces oepbeanseees © 171 
Virgin Islands .........+. sbeddedessbec 38 
Varies, . 0c cccvecdcomnccesce eccen.caseces) Ene 
WGC ccc cvcccesocecces eccccesceee San 
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The urban States reported the 
highest adoption rates. The 11 States 
with 50 percent or more of the chil- 
dren living in urban areas have a 
combined rate of 16.4 adoption peti- 
tions per 10,000 children, while the 
other 14 States have a combined rate 
of 10.4, 

A partial explanation of the higher 
urban rates may lie in the fact that 
child-placing agencies and the agen- 
cies providing services to unmarried 
mothers are more often located in 
urban areas. Many unmarried mothers 
who want to offer their children for 
adoption go to large cities for this 
purpose. The low adoption rates in 
the rural States also raise the ques- 
tion, however, of whether the need 
for adoption services is being met 
in these areas. 


Racial Differences 

Of the 25,294 children for whom 
adoption petitions were filed in the 
25 States, only 6 percent were non- 
white although the nonwhite child 
population in these States was 14 per- 
cent. For the five States (Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Vir- 
ginia) with the highest proportions 
of nonwhite children the difference 
was even greater. Ten percent of the 
children who were adopted were non- 
white, but 29 percent of the total 
child population were nonwhite. 

There sre several reasons ior the 
relatively smaller number of adop- 
tions among nonwhite persons. One 
factor is the inadequacy of adoptive 
services for Negro children; another 
is the inability of agencies to find 
adoptive homes for them. Another 
reason for the small number of Negro 
adoptions may be that many adopt- 
able Negro children are “taken in” 
by relatives or friends. Although 
there has been no legal process, these 
children often live with families just 
as they would if they had been adop- 
ted. There may be economic reasons 
why the adoption does not take place, 
or the failure to adopt may result 
from lack of understanding of what 
the legal process means to the child 
and the family. 


Relation of Adoptive Parents 
to Child 
Adoption is ordinarily considered 
the process by which a child becomes 


4 


a member of a fumily to which he 
is unrelated. Fifty-two percent of 
the adoption p<citions in the 25 States 
reporting in. 1951, however, were filed 
by stepparents or other relatives— 
aunts, uncles, and grandparents, for 
example. The remaining 48 percent 
were filed by persons unrelated to 
the child. 

Most of the adoptions by relatives 
were by stepparents. There are many 
advantages, both for the child and the 
adopting parent, in adoption. Adop- 
tion confers a legal status on the 
parent-child relationship, entitling 
the child to certain rights—for ex- 
ample, guardianship, inheritance, sup- 
port, name, and the status in the fam- 
ily that he would have had if he had 
been born to both parents. Since 
adoption deprives a child of the same 
rights from his natural parents, how- 
ever, careful consideration should be 
given to whether the child gains or 
loses by adoption by a stepparent. For 
the stepparent, adoption guarantees 
that no one else has a claim on the 
child or can interfere in plans for 
him. 

The interests of all persons con- 
cerned should be adequately safe- 
guarded in all adoptions, whether 
they are made by relatives or non- 
related persons. In adoptions by rel- 
atives, however, the circumstances 
are usually assumed to be less haz- 
ardous than in those by nonrelatives, 
and the same safeguards are not al- 
ways required. 

In adoptions by stepparents the 
children are generally not infants, 
they have usually been living with 
one of the parents and are not being 
placed outside the home, their birth 
status is generally socially accept- 
able, and the adoption process is for 
legal and financial reasons rather 
than for the social protection of the 
child. Because of the differences be- 
tween “relative” and “nonrelative” 
adoptions, these two types of adop- 
tion will be discussed separately 
whenever the distinction seems im- 
portant and practical. 


Agency and Independent 
Placements 
Thirty-one percent of the 25,294 
children for whom adoption petitions 
were filed in 1951 in the 25 reporting 
States had been placed in the adop- 








tive home independently—without 
the aid of a social agency—by par. 
ents, friends, relatives, physicians, ’ 
lawyers, or others. Twenty-seven 1 
percent had been placed by a recog. 
nized child welfare agency—3 out of 
5 of them by a voluntary agency. No : 
placement was involved in the re. 
maining 42 percent of the adoptions; d 
the child was adopted by a person, . 
usually a relative, in whose home he 
had always lived, or he was adopted a 
by stepparents and came into the i 
home through the marriage of his ; 
natural parent to the petitioner. a 

Independent placements are espec- th 
ially frequent in adoptions by persons 
not related to the child. In nearly - 
half the adoptions by nonrelatives, 
the chiidren were placed in the adop- - 
tive home independently. This large ra 
group of children, many of whom 
were very young and many of whom “s 
had been born out of wedlock, were 
therefore without the safeguards that - 
accompany placement by a social 2 
agency. 

Though many independent place- | ~~ 
ments fortunately turn out satisfae- 
torily, such placements are fraught Ag 
with danger. The adopting parents 
have no assurance that a careful study | —— 
has been made of the child’s phys he 
ical condition, family background, o 
intellectual potentialities. They may] {2% 
not be certain that the child is le | ?yeu 
gally available for adoption or that se 
they are secure against claims from | —~— 
the natural parents, who may change Tt 
their minds about the child upon chile 
more deliberate consideration. The those 
child has less protection against be the 
ing placed in the home of pareni/ wi. 
who are unfit to rear him. Moreover} oy, 
the child may have been unnecet/ sqop, 
sarily separated from his own pal} grey 
ents, when proper help and guidance ents ¢ 
could have kept the family togethet.| po), 

Though the number of childret} ».),4;. 
placed for adoption independently One 
was still large in 1951, the situation ted by 
has shown some improvement in the] yo, 
past few years. In the 17 States fot} ...;,. 
which comparable data are available homes 
55 percent of the children adoptel} 94... 
by nonrelatives in 1948 were placed} oongis 
independently. By 1951, the percest merel; 
had dropped to 51. The improvemei worke: 
is not large, but it may indicate? older ¢ 
growing awareness of the importaneé they y 
of having adoption proceedings cat way th: 
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ried out under the guidance of an 
authorized agency. 


Age at Adoption 


Most children are young when 
adopted. In the 25 States reporting 
in 1951, the median age of the chil- 
dren for whom adoption petitions 
were filed was 3.3 years at the time 
the petition was made; two-fifths of 
the children were under age 2. These 
were the ages of the children at the 
time the petition was filed. For many 
children, placement in adoptive 
homes was made some time before 
the petition was filed. 

Children adopted by persons who 
were not related to them were 
younger, on the average, than those 
adopted by relatives. Of those adop- 
ted by nonrelatives, two-thirds were 
under age 2 at the time the petition 
for adoption was filed. In contrast, 
only about one-tenth of the children 
petitioned for by related persons were 
under age 2, as shown below. 








Petitions filed by— 


Age at time of petition 


Total number reported 11, 375 | 10, 318 
Total perc Rita 100 


Under 6 months ee } 25 
§months, under 2 years 8 | 11 
2 years, under 6 years... $8 22 
6 years, under 14 years. . 4 10 
4 years, under 21 years... 11 2 





The difference in the ages of the 
children adopted by relatives and 
those adopted by nonrelatives reflects 
the different circumstances under 
which the two types of adoption oc- 
cur. Stepparents make most of the 
adoptions by relatives. Since chil- 


| dren do not usually acquire steppar- 


ents at a very early age, only a small 
proportion of the children adopted by 
relatives are under age 2. 

One reason that the children adop- 
ted by nonrelatives are likely to be 
very young is the fact that it is 
easier for social agencies to find 
homes for younger children than for 
older ones. Many adoptive parents 
consider older children “undesirable” 
merely because of their age. Social 
workers, however, believe that many 
older children are adoptable and that 
they would fit into a family in a 
way that would be satisfying to them- 
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selves and to the adoptive parents. 

In addition, many of the children in 
nonrelative adoptions are placed in- 
dependently. These children are even 
younger than those placed through 
social agencies, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. 

















Placement made— 
Age at time of placement B Inde- 
a suaies pend- 
Senc ently 
Total number reported _. 5, 015 5, 899 
Total percent..........- 100 100 
Under 1 month of age....... il 51 
1 month, under 3 months___. 15 8 
3 months, under 6 months... 19 6 
6 months, under 1 year...... 22 6 
1 year, under 6 years. ....... 26 21 
6 years, and over............ 7 8 








More than half the children placed 
independently were less than 1 month 
old when they were placed, which 
means that many of them were placed 
directly from the hospital or shortly 
thereafter. Agency placements, in 
contrast, tended to occur when the 
child was a little older; only 11 per- 
cent of the children were under a 
month old when they were placed 
by the agency. 

The children placed by the agency 
are older because of the time re- 
quired by the agencies to make 
studies of the adoptive parents, the 
natural parents, and the children, 
and also to make sure that the legal 
requirements governing the surren- 
der of the child are met before place- 
ments. Such procedures are not usu- 
ally followed in independent place- 
ments. 


Birth Status 


The children for whom adoption 
petitions were filed in the 25 States 
that made complete reports in 1951 
were divided almost equally between 
those born out of wedlock and those 























Petitions filed by— 
Total 
reported Non- 
Birth Relatives | relatives 
status 
Num.-| Per-|Num-} Per-/Num-/} Per- 
ber | cent} ber | cent} ber | cent 
Born out of 
wedlock. ..|10, 336} 100) 3,224 31) 7,112 69 
Born in wed- 
ae 10,407} 100) 7,772} 75) 2,635) 25 
| 

















born in wedlock. Nonrelatives peti- 
tioned to adopt most (69 percent) of 
the children born out of wedlock, 
while relatives made the petitions 
for most (75 percent) of the chil- 
dren born in wedlock. 

Children born out of wedlock and 
not adopted by relatives are the 
children most vulnerable to “black” 
and “gray” market adoption prac- 
tices.2 The unmarried mother is likely 
to be young (2 out of every 5 un- 
married mothers are teenagers), and 
she is likely to find it hard to provide 
for her baby, since her earning capa- 
city is usually limited. Often her 
parents or relatives are unable or 
unwilling to help her care for the 
child. In addition, she finds it difficult 
to face the social stigma attached to 
unmarried motherhood. 

These circumstances, coupled with 
the heavy demand from prospective 
parents for an adoptable child, often 
lead to hasty and perhaps ill-con- 
sidered negotiations. The increasing 
number of children born out of wed- 
lock in this country—87,000 in 1938 
and 133,200 in 1949— makes it more 
important than ever to provide ser- 
vices for unmarried mothers and 
their children that will cope with 
the dangers of hasty placements. 

Of the adoptive children born in 
wedlock, most—whether they are 
adopted by relatives or nonrelatives 
—come from homes broken by di- 
vorce, desertion, or separation. 




















Petitions filed by— 
Adopted children born in 
wedlock Rela- Non- 
tives relatives 
Total number reported... 7, 772 2, 635 
Total percent. .........- 100 100 
Both parents dead. ........- 2 3 
One parent dead_........-..- 19 15 
Both parents living and to- 
a eee 4 25 
Both parents living, mar- 
riage broken__.......-..- 70 46 
Other and not reported__...- 5 ll 





A fairly large proportion (25 per- 
cent) of the children born in wedlock 
and adopted by nonrelatives had 
parents who were still living to- 


*The term “black market” means an 
adoption made for financial profit and 
without the help of a recognized child- 
placing agency; by “gray market” is 
meant an adoption similarly made but in 
which profit is not the primary motive. 








gether. The material presented in this 
study does not show why this hap- 
pens—why parents who are not 
separated give up their children to 
others. There are, of course, several 
possible reasons. Perhaps the parents 


had more children than they felt 
they could support, perhaps one or 
both parents were ill, or perhaps the 
parents had married shortly before 
or after the birth of the child and 
could not face the social disapproval 


of the situation. These are situations 
whatever their cause, in which the 
services of a social worker are needej 
to make sure that adoption takes 
place only when it is the best solu. 
tion for the child and the parents, 
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Pensions in the 


sons aged 65 or over in the 

United States; about 4 million 
are working or are the wives of work- 
ing men, and about 9 million are 
without income from current work.’ 
In 25 years, those aged 65 or over 
may total 20 million, and if the pro- 
portion not working remains the 
same, there will then be 14 million 
aged persons without income from 
work. 

Some retired persons depend for 
their support on savings or individ- 
ually bought annuities, some on their 
relatives or on the community 
through old-age assistance, and some 
on veterans’ pensions. A growing 
number rely chiefly on retirement 
systems. This report is concerned 
with such systems, public and private. 

Retirement systems are distinguish- 
able from other methods of income 
maintenance for the aged by their 
requirement that benefits be based 
on employment; only those who have 
been in a job covered by the plan 
have benefit rights. There are three 
major types of systems: (1) federally 
administered old-age and survivors 
insurance (OASI)—the foundation of 
future retirement security for most 
Americans; (2) private plans in in- 
dustrial and nonprofit employment, 
which build on OASI and provide 
additional benefits; (3) systems, 
chiefly governmental, covering jobs 
not under OASI. The third group in- 
cludes retirement plans of State and 
local governments, the Federal civil 
service, and the Armed Forces, none 
of which provide for integration with 


‘er are now 13 million per- 


OASI. The railroad retirement system 
does, however, provide a degree of 
integration with OASI and perhaps 
should be considered a fourth class. 


These broad classes of retirement 
systems must be studied together, for 





*Pensions in the United States (Joint 


Committee Print, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
1952, 106 pp.) was prepared under the 
auspices of the National Planning Associ- 


ation for the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. The report has been sum- 
Marized as a service to Bulletin readers. 

*Throughout the report the current 
Gata relate to the beginning of 1952 
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it is the protection provided by the 
combined arrangements and their 
cumulative effect on the economy 
that are significant. The report there- 
fore considers the total impact of 
these systems, pointing out their 
differences; it also considers the re- 
lationships of these systems to job 
opportunities for the aged and the 
total income-maintenance problems 
of retired persons. 

A major determinant of the size 
of the pension problem is the pro- 
portion of the aged group produc- 
tively employed. A large number of 
persons over 65 are now working. 
As of March 1952, 42 percent of the 
men past 65 were in the labor force; 
of those aged 65—70, nearly 60 per- 
cent; and of those 70—75, 40 percent. 

Continued employment of a large 
proportion of persons past 65 is im- 
portant in holding down the cost of 
pensions. The average age at which 
retired persons come on the OASI 
rolis is now 69. If peopie generally 
were to retire and apply for benefits 
at 65, the long-range cost of OASI 
would be raised by more than 1 per- 
cent of payroll. Moreover, under con- 
ditions of relatively full employment, 
a general policy of retirement at 65 
would mean that the volume of goods 
and services available for the whole 
community would be lowered by the 
amount persons past 65 would other- 
wise produce and there would be a 
big increase in the number of persons 
who consume without currently pro- 


ducing. 
In general, it is important to the 
community and to the individual 


that persons of retirement age who 
can and want to work have job op- 
portunities. Yet on the most opti- 
mistic assumptions the number of 
nonearners among the aged will grow 
as the number of the aged grows. 
Employment is largely out of the 
question for most of those over, say, 
75, the disabled, and many women 
who spent their younger years as 
homemakers. Provision of more job 
opportunities for the aged therefore 
cannot substitute for pensions, but it 
can reduce their cost and the eco- 
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nomic burden of old age on current 
producers. 

Available data suggest that most 
persons do save—in varying amounts 
and for varied reasons—and that 
more than half the aged have been 
able to accumulate some savings. 
Such savings are usually small and 
seldom provide an adequate source 
of support. If most workers and their 
wives or widows are to have suffi- 
cient income in old age, the founda- 
tion must be a pension arrangement 
that does not rely on voluntary sav- 
ings. Pensions do not, of course, re- 
move the need for individual savings 
but serve as a base on which the in- 
dividual can build toward greater 
retirement security. 


Current Pension Arrangements 

Coverage.—Nine out of 10 civilian 
workers are earning retirement pro- 
tection; nearly 8 out of 10 are under 
OASI. The only major groups not 
under a retirement plan are the 4 
million farm operators, perhaps a 
million self-employed professional 
persons, and probably 2 million 
domestic and agricultural workers 
without regular employment as de- 
fined by the Social Security Act. 
Career servicemen in the Armed 
Forces are protected under special 
plans; most of the others earn pro- 
tection under the plans covering their 
regular jobs and get credit under 
these plans for time spent in the 
service. In January 1952 about 1 
out of 5 workers covered under OASI 
were also covered by private plans 
designed to supplement the public 
system. 

Coverage under most plans is man- 
datory for the worker. Membership in 
any plan, public or private, is usually 
an automatic accompaniment of em- 
ployment in an industry or occupa- 
tion covered by the plan. Under a 
few State and local plans, most pri- 
vate contributory plans, and employ- 
ment for nonprofit organizations un- 
der the OASI program, those persons 
who were in covered employment at 
the time the plan was initiated may 
stay out if they wish, but those hired 





later are generally covered compul- 
sorily. Probably more than three- 
fourths of the persons under private 
plans did not elect coverage on an 
individual basis; with the exceptions 
mentioned, all public programs are 
compulsory for the employee. 

Scarcely 15 years ago only about 
6 million persons (less than 15 per- 
cent of those employed) had protec- 
tion under retirement systems. Cov- 
erage was uneven, ranging from 100 
percent in the communications in- 
dustry to virtually nothing in retail 
trade and agriculture. Employer- 
sponsored plans (including those of 
railroads) covered about 3.7 million 
workers, and the systems for Gov- 
ernment employees about 2 million. 
About 200,000 nonprofit employees 
also had protection, and a few 
workers were covered by union-spon- 
sored plans. 

Most employees of business and 

industry were first protected under a 
retirement program in 1937, under 
the Social Security Act. At that time 
about 25 million were covered. Cov- 
erage under OASI grew with the 
labor force, until by 1950, just before 
coverage was extended, about 35 mil- 
lion were under that program at one 
time. About 47 million are now cov- 
ered under OASI at one time and 
7.5 million under other public sys- 
tems. 
Most supplementary plans of pri- 
vate industry are newer than the 
public programs. Almost all collec- 
tive-bargaining plans were set up 
after 1940, many in the last 4 or 5 
years. Relatively few of the existing 
employer-sponsored plans were es- 
tablished before 1940. A few private 
plans are very old; the American 
Express Company set up the first 
pension plan in the United States in 
1875. Most of the early plans were 
noncontributory and unfunded and 
avoided establishing “rights.” The 
pension, usually discretionary, was 
considered a gratuity and could be 
terminated or reduced at wili. Today 
most of the pensions are nondiscre- 
tionary and are considered the 
eligible employee’s right. 

During the 1920’s, insurance com- 
panies began to sell group annuities. 
With the establishment of OASI more 
insured plans were set up to supple- 
ment the public program. Another 


major growth in private plans oc- 
curred in World War II, when pen- 
sions were one of the few ways em- 
ployers could raise compensation and 
compete for labor. Since 1949 the 
growth in coverage under these plans 
can be traced generally to the drive 
of the big unions. 

Coverage of the present aged.— 
Coverage against income loss in old 
age in the United States is nearly 90 
percent effective for those now 
working, but only about two-thirds 
of the retired workers and their 
wives are currently drawing bene- 
fits; less than 25 percent of the 
aged widows are getting them. 
Though about 16 percent of the em- 
ployed labor force is under some type 
of pension plan supplementing OASI, 
relatively few private-plan benefits 
are being paid as yet. Most of the 
aged drawing retirement benefits get 
them from public programs. 

Benefit provisions.—F rom the stand- 
point of the protection furnished, 
present arrangements are less satis- 
factory in the level of benefits than 
in coverage. Under OASI in Sep- 
tember 1952 the average monthly 
benefit for retired workers without 
entitled wives was about $47; for 
married couples it was about $80 and 
for aged widows, $40. For those com- 
ing on the rolls later, benefits will be 
computed under the new formula and 
will be higher. Under the new for- 
mula, the average worker and his 
wife (if also aged 65) will get a com- 
bined benefit slightly higher than 
$100; the average single man will get 
about $65. 

OASI beneficiaries who receive 
supplementary retirement pay from 
private plans represent about 15 per- 
cent of all retired-worker-and-wife 
beneficiaries. In a survey of aged 
OASI beneficiaries, about half the 
men drawing private pensions got 
more than $60 a month from this 
source. Three-fourths received less 
than $100 a month, and about 10 per- 
cent got more than $125. 

Under present arrangements, com- 
bined OASI and private-plan bene- 
fits will usually replace, for the $250- 
a-month man with long service, from 
40 to 60 percent of his previous wage 
and from 55 to 75 percent if he is 
married and his wife is 65. Generally 
more than half the combined retire- 


ment benefit comes from the public 
program; the proportion is likely to 
be higher for those with less thay 
30 years’ service. 

Private plans are adjusted to OAs] 
in various ways. Since OASI bene. 
fits are related to the first $3,600 of 
annual earnings, some plans pay a 
supplementary benefit only on com. 
pensation above that amount. Others 
pay on all earnings, sometimes with 
a higher percentage on earning; 
above $3,600. 

In many collective-bargaining plang, 
a given level of combined OASI ang 
supplementary benefit is guaranteed, 
and the private plan pays what is 
needed to bring the amount up to the 
the guaranty. Thus, if OASI is lib- 
eralized, the amount the private plan 
pays is reduced. Many employer- 
sponsored plans also adjust the pri- 
vate pension by subtracting the OASI 
benefit or part of it from the amount 
the company pays. In plans that do 
not provide for direct adjustment to 
the OASI benefit, the supplementary 
benefit can be determined so as t 
reflect new levels in OASI benefits. 

Unlike most private plans the pub- 
lic programs—except for railroad 
retirement and OASI—have bem 
largely independent of each other, 
Their benefits are usually intende 
to be sufficient in themselves. Bene 
fits under the special government 
programs tend to be higher tha 
under OASI. A retired railroad 
worker with 30 years’ service and 
average earnings of $250 a month 
gets a monthly benefit of $144.90; if 
he is married and his wife is 65, 
gets $184.90. A Federal civil servant 
with similar earnings and service get 
$137.50 whether he is married or not 
Maximum benefits under OASI ar 
$85 for a single man and $127.50 for 
a couple. In almost all public pre 
grams except OASI and railroad re 
tirement, the benefit amount is th 
same for the single and married 
worker. 

In the public programs and mos 
private plans, the benefit is related 
to the level of earning. Exception 
are benefits in the coal-mining i 
dustry and the auto industry; th 
relatively high minimums payable # 
the steel industry result in identicl 
pension amounts for workers at VW 
rious wage levels. Plans related # 
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earnings automatically pay somewhat 
higher benefits as the general wage 
level rises. Under the OASI formula, 
however, benefit levelsrespond slowly 
to rising wage rates, and adjustment 
requires legislative action. 

In most programs, benefit amounts 
vary with length of service, but 
workers in the older ages when the 
plan goes into effect are usually given 
full-rate benefits (or nearly full- 
rate), even though their period of 
covered employment must be brief. 
The OASI program does this through 
eligibility requirements and the bene- 
fit formula, the other plans through 
the device of past service credits. 

Service requirements.—Both public 
and private programs pay benefits 
only after a period of work under the 
system. Under OASI, a worker must, 
in general, have 10 years of covered 
employment; in the program’s early 
years, to make the program more 
effective for those already near age 
65, a shorter period is required. Since 
8 out of 10 workers are in jobs cov- 
ered by OASI, most of those now 
working can meet these requirements 
easily. 

Under private plans the employ- 
ment must all be with the same em- 
ployer or in the same industry. Col- 
lective-bargaining plans often re- 
quire 15 or 20 years’ service, and un- 
insured noncontributory employer- 
sponsored plans also have long ser- 
vice requirements. Group-annuity 
plans generally have no such service 
requirements but require a waiting 
period (usually 1—5 years) that serves 
the same purpose. Some private plans 
exclude new employees past 55 or 60. 

The plans with long-service re- 
quirements do not protect the worker 
who changes jobs after age 45 or 50. 
American workers change jobs fre- 
quently, and many move from indus- 
try to industry. Yet a large propor- 
tion of workers do stay with the same 
employer between the ages of 45 and 
65, perhaps particularly in firms with 
pensions. More information is needed 
on the mobility of older workers be- 
fore we can know the extent to which 
long-service requirements limit pri- 
vate-plan protection. 

Vested rights.—Many private plans, 
including most collective-bargaining 
plans, do not pay any benefit unless 
the individual is working for the par- 
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ticular employer or industry or is 
on leave when he retires. Other plans 
give certain rights to deferred an- 
nuities if the worker’s employment 
ends before retirement age. In pri- 
vate contributory plans, such an em- 
ployee may in any case have his con- 
tributions refunded, usually with in- 
terest. 

Many employer-sponsored plans 
give an employee meeting certain re- 
quirements an equity in the pension 
rights accumulated for him out of 
his employer’s contributions, usually 
in the form of a paid-up annuity de- 
ferred to retirement age. This “vest- 
ing” may be complete, so that the em- 
ployee is entitled to the annuity’s 
full value, or it may be graded so 
that partial vesting is established 
after a number of years of coverage, 
with the proportion vested increas- 
ing gradually to full vesting after a 
specified number of years. 

The Federal programs have liberal 
vesting provisions—the railroad re- 
tirement system after 10 years, civil 
service after 5 years, OASI after 
the service requirements described 
earlier are met. 

Contributions.—Many plans do not 
require a direct cash contribution 
from the employee. The Federal in- 
come tax set-up is favorable to full 
employer financing, since the em- 
ployer contribution is deductible as 
business expense and in the absence 
of the plan would go in large part to 
the Government in taxes. Employee 
contributions are not deductible from 
personal income taxes; moreover, the 
tax rate for the employee is generally 
lower than the corporation rate. 

The early industrial plans were 
largely noncontributory, and during 
World War II such plans were popu- 
lar again. Plans adopted in 1943-47 
were about evenly divided between 
contributory and noncontributory. 
Many employer-sponsored but few 
collective-bargaining plans set up 
since the end of the war have been 
contributory. Noncontributory plans 
have always covered more workers, 
and less than a fourth of the workers 
now covered by private plans make 
contributions. 

Contribution formulas under pri- 
vate plans vary greatly. The contri- 
bution and retirement credit for the 
first $3,000 of annual earnings is gen- 


erally less than for earnings over this 
amount, because the worker is getting 
credit for these earnings and paying 
a contribution on them under OASI. 
(Many private plans havenotchanged 
to take into account the increase to 
$3,600 in OASI’s wage-base and tax- 
base maximum.) In contributory 
plans, the employee contribution is 
generally expressed as a percent of 
earnings—usually 2-3 percent of the 
first $3,000 of annual earnings and 
usually 4-5 percent of the rest. The 
employer contributes the balance 
necessary to provide the benefits 
planned. Employer’ contributions 
nearly always at least equal the em- 
ployee contributions and are often 
11% to 2 times as large. The employer 
also finances entirely benefits based 
on service before the pension plan’s 
adoption. In negotiated plans, the 
agreement may specify the exact 
amount of the employer contribution. | 

The cost of OASI is borne equally 
by employers and employees. The 
rate, now 1.5 percent for each on the 
first $3,600 earned in a year, is sched- 
uled to rise to 2 percent in 1954 and 
then in a series of step-ups to 3.25 
percent in 1970. The self-employed 
pay a rate equal to 1% times the em- 
ployee rate. 

The Armed Forces plan and a few 
State and local plans are noncon- 
tributory, but the other Government 
programs require employee contribu- 
tions (railroad retirement, 6.25 per- 
cent; civil service, 6 percent). 

Funding—In all pension plans, 
benefit expenditures are low at first 
and rise gradually as the pension rolls 
grow. Arrangements for currently 
setting aside amounts to cover part or 
all of the accruing liabilities before 
benefits must be paid are called 
“funding.” 

What constitutes an “actuarially 
sound” funding plan is debatable. 
Strictly, a fully funded plan is one 
with deposits large enough so that, if 
at any given cut-off date no further 
deposits were made, the plan could 
continue to honor all obligations 
based on service up to such date. 
Thus all those who had retired would 
continue to get their benefits, and 
many who had not yet retired would 
get benefits as they became eligible. 
This definition would require deposits 
to have been made for all past-ser- 
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vice credits and to be made currently 
for all present service. Relatively 
few workers today are covered by 
plans that would meet such a test 
of liquidation. Many plans do not 
contemplate ever being in this posi- 
tion, while others that do, by and 
large, have not yet accumulated the 
sums needed to fund all past-service 
credits. 

Another test of actuarial soundness 
is to fund the plan so that enough 
has accumulated by the time of re- 
tirement to provide each participant 
with the contemplated retirement in- 
come. This test can be met even 
though past-service credits have not 
been fully funded; under it, the con- 
tinued operation of the plan may be 
necessary to meet the obligations to 
those who have not yet retired, but 
in the event of liquidation those al- 
ready on the rolls would continue to 
get their benefits. 

Another test, less stringent and de- 
pending even more on continued op- 
eration of the plan, is one usually ap- 
plied to OASI and other Government 
plans—will the income to the fund 
over all future years be enough to 
meet the benefit obligations as they 
arise? Thus the tax schedule in OASI 
is designed to make the system en- 
tirely self-supporting but does not 
contemplate full funding. This test 
can be met even though past-service 
credits are never funded, if in the 
future, instead of such funding, 
amounts are made available equal to 
the interest that would have been 
earned by deposits for past-service 
credits. Liquidation under such 
financing and the failure to make 
such payments in lieu of interest 
could mean the termination or re- 
duction of payments to retired per- 
sons as well as the failure to honor 
obligations to those not yet retired. 
Although proper for a public program 
whose continuance may be assumed, 
this test is not appropriate for any 
but the largest and most stable pri- 
vate companies. 

Most plans have some funding ar- 
rangement, although many would not 
meet any of the tests of actuarial 
soundness suggested. Those plans 
that have no funding and meet all 
benefit payments out of current reve- 
nues are often called “pay-as-you- 
go” plans. Whether a plan is in fact 
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actuarially sound depends aiso on the 
assumptions used in the estimates, 
for wide variations in cost estimates 
result from different assumptions on 
turn-over, mortality, retirement rate, 
interest rate, and other cost factors. 

Some reserve funds are large and 
are continuing to grow. At the end 
of 1951, there was over $15 billion in 
the OASI fund, $2.5 billion in the 
railroad retirement fund, and $5 bil- 
lion in the civil-service retirement 
fund. These amounts, however, rep- 
resented only a fraction of the ac- 
cumulated liability of the plans. The 
reserves of all the private plans total 
about $12 billion. 

Taxation of industrial plans.—Since 
the establishment of pension funds, 
employer contributions under indus- 
trial plans have been considered 
properly deductible from income for 
tax purposes. The Internal Revenue 
Code in section 165(a) makes the in- 
come to certain pension trusts tax- 
exempt; it also provides that em- 
ployer contributions under a plan 
meeting requirements of section 165 
(a) are deductible as business ex- 
pense. That section requires that the 
plan must be for the exclusive benefit 
of employees and their beneficiaries, 
and neither its principal nor income 
can be diverted to other purposes. It 
must be formal and communicated to 
the employees, intended as a perma- 
nent plan, and bona fide—not a sub- 
terfuge for distributing profits to 
stockholders; it must not discriminate 
in favor of officers and highly paid or 
supervisory employees. 

Permanent and total disability.— 
Many workers are retired prema- 
turely because of disability, and some 
private plans—generally the self-in- 
sured plans of large firms—pay per- 
manent and total disability benefits. 
In most plans, a disabled worker 
must rely on the early retirement 
provisions. Where special provision 
is made for such workers, benefits are 
usually conditioned on long service 
(15 years or more), attainment of a 
specified age (usually 55), or both. 
Most plans recently negotiated in the 
mass-production industries have per- 
manent and total disability provi- 
sions. 

OASI does not provide for perma- 
nent and total disability and has no 
early retirement provisions. All other 


Federal and most State and local re- 

tirement plans make special provi- 

sion for such disability. 
Deferred profit-sharing 


plans.— 
Profit-sharing plans under which 
benefits are deferred until retirement 
or attainment of a given age are a 
form of pension. No particular bene- 
fit amount is guaranteed; the payment 
is based on the company’s profit ex- 
perience and the worker’s length of 
service and earning level. Since past 
service is not recognized, they do 
little for those in the older ages when 
the plan is begun. Such a plan is un- 
s tisfactory as a complete substitute 
for a regular pension plan. This par- 
ticular approach does have advan- 
tages for the employer—commit- 
ments are tailored to what the com- 
pany can afford. A combined pension 
and profit-sharing plan has attrac- 
tions; a pension can be guaranteed 
and past-service credits granted 
through the regular retirement sys- 
tem, while more liberal benefits for 
current service depend on the suc- 
cess of the individual enterprise. In 
1951 over 3,000 deferred profit-shar- 
ing plans and 14,000 retirement plans 
were in operation. 


Other Income-Maintenance 
Methods 

Public assistance.—Public assist- 
ance is designed to provide income 
to needy persons to help them obtain 
the essentials of living. Old-age as- 
sistance is the chief type of aid for 
aged needy persons, but some older 


and totally disabled, aid to the blind, 
or general assistance. Federal grants 
to the States help them finance the 
categorical assistance programs, but 
general assistance is solely the re- 
sponsibility of the States and local- 
ities. 

In determining eligibility and 


amount of assistance, the State sets 
a standard for determining need that 
includes such basic requirements as 
food, shelter, clothing, utilities, and 
household operating expenses and 
special requirements for nursing, 
home care, or medical services. The 
difference between the individual’s 
income and the total cost of the es- 
sential items is commonly taken to 
represent the amount of need. In 
some States the payment may equal 
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the amount needed; others limit the 
maximum monthly amount a recip- 
ient may get. When appropriations 
are insufficient for payments to all 
eligible persons, States usually make 
percentage cuts in the amounts. 

Except in aid to the blind, Federal 
law requires States to consider all 
income and resources of the recipient. 
State provisions vary on the amount 
and kinds of property a recipient may 
have, as well as on policies evaluating 
his resources. 

Since. October 1952, the Federal 
share of old-age assistance costs has 
been four-fifths of the first $25 of the 
average payment and half the balance 
up to a maximum of $55 monthly for 
an individual; the total must include 
payments for medical care made to or 
for the recipient. 

About 2.7 million persons were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance at the end 
of 1951; the average payment in De- 
cember 1951 was $44.54 for the Nation 
and ranged from $70.91 to $18.68 
among the States. 

Veterans’ programs.—Only about 
300,000 persons over 65 now get pay- 
ments under the veterans’ programs; 
these payments may become a signifi- 
cant source of income for the aged, 
as most surviving World War I vet- 
erans will be 65 within the next few 
years. At age 65, almost any veteran 
can meet the disability test for a non- 
service-connected pension—10-per- 
cent disability; he then gets $75 a 
month for any year in which his in- 
come is $1,400 or less, or $2,700 or 
less if he is married. 


Areas of Agreement 


A constructive pattern of meeting 
income-maintenance needs for the 
aged is beginning to emerge—one 
that has the support of responsible 
spokesmen for industry, labor, and 
Government and of professional and 
expert opinion, though the broad area 
of agreement may be obscured by 
differences on special aspects of the 
pension problem. 

I. The first principle of a construc- 
tive approach to the income mainte- 
nance needs of the aged is that there 
should be opportunity for productive 
employment for those who are able 
to and want to work. 

Much of business and labor agree 
that employment of those of retire- 
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ment age who can and want to work 
will reduce pension costs and in full- 
employment periods will increase the 
total national product. Some dis- 
agree, however, on the application of 
this principle—chiefly on whether the 
employing organizations should fol- 
low a policy of compulsory retire- 
ment at a fixed age. 

To increase job opportunities. for 
those past 65 the fixed retirement age 
need not be dropped entirely. The 
compulsory age can be raised some- 
what above 65, and the voluntary age 
at which one can retire and receive 
full pension kept at 65. Moreover, re- 
tirement at a fixed age need not bar 
all employment. Experimentation and 
research are needed on reassigning 
workers to lighter jobs and part-time 
work. In our aging population the 
economy must be able to take advan- 
tage of the contributions of those 
unable to continue in their regular 
jobs but still ready and able to do 
other tasks. 

The desirable goal of providing job 
opportunities fer older workers must 
not be confused with the undesirable 
goal of forcing continued employ- 
ment, in jobs beyond the worker’s 
capacity, because of economic neces- 
sity. The economy loses when a 
worker hangs onto a job he cannot do 
adequately, and, more important, it is 
bad for the worker. The alternative 
to work should be retirement at a 
level of living acceptable to the in- 
dividual so that freedom to choose 
work or retirement is meaningful. 

II. There is widespread agreement 
that underlying anything the individ- 
ual may do for himself or any ar- 
rangements made through collective 
bargaining or by an employer there 
should be a universally available 
public program directed to income 
maintenance for the aged. 

This proposition is supported by 
both critics and defenders of the pres- 
ent public programs—those who want 
a program making a flat payment to 
all aged persons, a means-test pro- 
gram, the present type of program, 
or a modification of the present pro- 
gram. Recognition that society must 
take the fundamental responsibility 
is nearly universal, and the impracti- 
cality of relying solely on private 
pension plans or individual savings is 
generally conceded. 


The drive to make universal the 
protection furnished through Govern- 
ment is strong. Industry, labor, and 
experts probably agree more on the 
desirability of extending OASI cov- 
erage than on any other issue con- 
nected with the system. The hearings 
on the 1950 amendments showed sig- 
nificantly congressional interest in 
extending OASI to groups showing a 
wish to be included. 

III. There is widespread agreement 
that the means-test method is a less 
satisfactory way of providing income 
for retired persons than a non-means- 
test program and that the basic public 
program should, therefore, not in- 
clude a test of need. There is also 
recognition, however, that assistance 
to the aged will continue to be re- 
quired to meet needs not otherwise 
met, 

A means-test program to replace 
OASI has had some support, though 
most informed opinion favors a non- 
means-test program with public as- 
sistance as a supplement. 

Most persons prefer retirement pay 
because the assistance payment 
brings the individual only up to the 
minimum level of living defined in 
the program and is different from 
other income paid as a right in that 
it is not a reward for services, and 
also because the means test divides 
the community into the “haves” and 
the “have nots.” 

Yet it is generally conceded that 
any program not based on need will 
not be enough in some cases and will 
require supplementation through as- 
sistance. Even those who do not 
favor continuing Federal-State old- 
age assistance indefinitely recognize 
that assistance would have to be con- 
tinued as a supplementary program 
on a State or local level. 

IV. There is considerable agree- 
ment in this country on the desira- 
bility of relating retirement pay to 
previous earnings and on the desira- 
bility of having the fundamental pub- 
lic program contributory. 

More agreement exists on the de- 
sirability of relating benefits to earn- 
ings in the basic public program than 
in certain private plans, since OASI 
covers persons of widely differing in- 
comes. Opinions vary on the desira- 
bility of an employee contribution in 
private plans, but such a contribution 
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in OASI has both management and 
labor support. 

A flat-benefit program can be ua 
contributory basis, but this approach 
has had little support in this country. 
The flat benefit is apt to be higher 
than the usual earnings of many per- 
sons in poorer communities or so low 
as to be relatively meaningless for 
middle-income and skilled workers. 
Old-age pension movements, such as 
Townsendism, support a system of 
flat payments unrelated to previous 
earnings and varying from year to 
year according to tax yields or the 
decision of Congress. 

The noncontributory program gives 
less security than earned retirement 
Pay; the amount of the payment 
would be dependent on current eco- 
nomic and political considerations. 
The lack of a proprietary right to a 
retirement benefit based on earnings 
and contributions makes the intro- 
duction of a means test possible in 
times of financial distress. In the pub- 
lic program the contribution strength- 
ens the concept of earned right, and it 
makes it clear to the worker, and to 
others, that he has a say in the pro- 
gram’s planning and in protecting it 
from undue liberalization or restric- 
tion. 

V. There is widespread acceptance 
of the idea that private pension plans 
are desirable as supplements to the 
public program. 

Regardless of the benefit level in 
the public program, it will be desir- 
able in some occupations and indus- 
tries to encourage people to stop 
work or shift to another occupation 
before age 65. Many companies will 
want to promote retirement of execu- 
tive and supervisory personnel, or 
their shift to other jobs, by paying 
higher benefits than those under the 
general system. 

Even with substantial liberaliza- 
tions, OASI could probably not pay 
benefits high enough to satisfy the 
goals of the more successful com- 
panies or to make unions willing to 
drop pensions from collective bar- 
gaining. 

Management set up its pension 
plans to attract and hold good em- 
Pployees and to make it easier to re- 
tire those likely to be unproductive. 
Some unions feel that the negotiated 
pension helps to keep members. 
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Labor, management, and experts 
agree that private pension plans have 
limitations. Each plan covers only a 
specific employer, industry, or group 
of employers within a locality. Be- 
cause the employer may end the pri- 
vate plan or go out of business, such 
a plan does not offer the security of 
the public program. Funding in a 
way that permits increases in benefits 
as productivity rises is difficult. In 
some industries, adequate benefits 
clearly cannot be provided by private 
planning alone. Some companies fear 
the necessary long-range commit- 
ments. Certain types of plans can rob 
the worker of his independence by 
binding him to one company. 

There are difficulties and dangers 
in both private and public plans, but 
they solve more problems than they 
create. A broad public retirement 
system, supplemented by private 
plans, will continue to get wide sup- 
port. The question will be not so 
much whether we are for pensions or 
against them, but how we can plan 
for the security of aged persons in 
ways that minimize the disadvantages 
and promote freedom of action. 


Economics of Pensions 


Economic security for the retired 
aged, as well as for all of us, depends 
on industry’s success in producing an 
increasing flow of goods and services. 
But besides a high production level, 
some institutional arrangements for 
income maintenance such as pensions 
are needed to ensure that all have the 
continuing right to share in consump- 
tion after retirement. These basic 
factors are interacting—the produc- 
tion potential establishes the outside 
limit in providing goods and serv- 
ices to consumers, but the nature of 
the income-maintenance arrange- 
ments can affect the level of produc- 
tion. In designing pension arrange- 
ments, then, their effect on total 
production should be weighed. Pen- 
sions may be justified as security 
measures even if they tend to de- 
press the volume of production, 
but factors inhibiting production 
should be kept to a minimum and 
those favoring a large volume of 
goods and services promoted. 

Standard of living and number of 
retired aged.—Perhaps the most fun- 
damental economic question concern- 


ing the growth of the aged population 
is whether the future flow of goods 
and services going to the retired aged 
will be so great that the gainfully 
employed will find it hard to produce 
enough both for this group and for 
themselves and their families. 

The growing proportion of aged in 
the population will mean an increas- 
ing number of retired aged in rela- 
tion to the number of gainfully em- 
ployed. But persons over age 65 who 
are not now gainfully employed make 
up little more than 10 percent of the 
entire group not currently working, 
Although the percentage of retired 
older people among those not work- 
ing will surely grow in the next 25 
years, the ratio of all persons not 
gainfully employed to those gainfully 
employed in 1975 will be about the 
same as it is today. Moreover, each 
worker will be able to produce more, 

If our economic progress continues, 
our standard of living is not threat- 
ened by the growing number of re- 
tired aged. 

Size of pension commitments.—Es- 
timates were made not only of the 
number of aged persons in 1975 but 
of the national income in that year. 
It is estimated that the kind of re- 
tirement systems that are now de- 
veloping—both public and private— 
will pay benefits in 1975 amounting 
to about 1.6 percent of the national 
income in terms of constant purchas- 
ing power, or about 3.7 percent of 
the national income if pensions are 
increased to take into account rises 
in living standards. 

Effect of pension arrangements on 
volume of production.—Though no 
quantitative measurement is possible, 
it is a fact that certain plans may 
affect adversely the employment of 
older workers and the mobility of 
labor. If pension arrangements dis- 
courage the employment of older 
workers and so reduce the total num- 
ber of workers, there can be a de 
crease in production attributable to 
pensions. 

The extent to which private pen- 
sion plans discourage hiring of older 
workers may depend on whether the 
workers bring retirement rights with 
them to new jobs. Since all industrial 
workers now have substantial retire- 
ment rights under OASI, the lack of 
early vesting in many private plans 
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probably has less effect than it other- 
wise would have. It would be useful 
to study private-plan operations to 
find out how to eliminate factors af- 
fecting adversely the employment of 
these workers. 

It would also be desirable to know 
the extent to which private-pension 
plans cause employers to retire those 
who are able to work and workers to 
choose to retire though employers are 
willing to keep them on. 

Public-plan experience so far 
shows that workers generally prefer 
to continue to work, even with retire- 
ment benefits available. The retire- 
ment test has not, apparently, made 
any significant number of people 
forego employment to secure benefits. 

Pension arrangements also affect 
production adversely if they inhibit 
a desirable degree of mobility in the 
labor force. New industries are de- 
veloped only with the help of work- 
ers from older industries. Workers 
should be encouraged to try better 
jobs at which they may be more pro- 
ductive. 

Those private plans without vesting 
privileges penalize the worker who 
leaves his job. The degree to which 
such plans inhibit mobility of work- 
ers is affected by the adequacy of the 
public plan and the amount of pro- 
tection the supplementary program 
gives. Under present circumstances, 
since the public pension will supply 
half to three-fourths of the retire- 
ment income for hourly workers in 
mass-production industries, the effect 
of nonvesting on workers’ mobility is 
weakened. Pensions plus other fac- 
tors may, however, affect the will- 
ingness of older workers to change 
jobs. Research is needed to discover 
the extent to which this is true in 
private and public plans. 

In some respects, pension plans 
have a favorable effect on production. 
Insofar as they result in a net in- 
crease in savings they may increase 
productive capacity. They may also 
improve industrial leadership by 
making it possible to promote young 
executives. Properly designed plans 
encourage risk-taking by the self- 
employed and by workers that may 
result in the development of new en- 
terprises and better placement of 
workers. Insofar as pensions give a 
large part of the consuming public a 
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regular income, they have a steady- 
ing effect on demand. 

On balance, pensions are likely to 
have a favorable rather than adverse 
effect on production. 

Effect on the community’s burden 
in caring for the aged.—Even without 
organized pension plans, most work- 
ers retiring in the future would ob- 
tain at least a minimum level of 
living—to a considerable extent from 
relatives or the community through 
public assistance. More of the future 
retirants, however, will have a bet- 
ter-than-minimum level of living be- 
cause of pension plans. The increased 
flow of goods and services to the re- 
tired aged, attributable to pensions, 
would not add-to the community bur- 
den unless others would, for that 
reason, have to limit their consump- 
tion. To the extent that (1) the 
greater flow of goods and services 
comes from iner2zased production 
brought about by the pension ar- 
rangements, and (2) the pensions 
have been paid for by direct or in- 
direct contributions of the pensioners, 
there is no added community burden. 

Problems of fund accumulation.— 
In private pension plans, for the next 
few decades, payments to pensioners 
will be a small proportion of what 
is set aside to cover future payments. 
Ultimately, payments to those retired 
will exceed the amount set aside for 
current workers (the difference being 
made up by earnings on the accumu- 
lated fund). Reasonable estimates of 
the rate of private-fund accumula- 
tion are hard to make because of the 
many uncertain factors. On the basis 
of 1951 prices, the average yearly in- 
crease in private-pension funds in 
the next 10 years may be about $2 
billion. With interest, this increase 
would mean aggregate reserves of 
$33-39 billion a decade in the future 
(present reserves are about $12 bil- 
lion). 

Under the present tax schedule, 
excess of income over outgo in OASI 
will average an additional $2 billion 
a year for the next 10 years; other 
Government programs will average 
about $1 billion a year. 

During inflation this fund accumu- 
lation has been convenient; it would 
not be so in deflationary periods. The 
impact of these funds in a defla- 
tionary situation merits study. The 


effect of $5 billion in new funds on 
the capital market should also be ex- 
plored; we are now lacking much of 
the basic information needed for 
analysis. The following questions in 
this area need study: 

1. Will pension funds continue to 
be invested in Government and in- 
dustrial bonds to the same extent as 
at present, or will a larger propor- 
tion be invested in equities? 

2. What will be the effect of fund 
accumulation on the interest rate? 

3. Will the investment policies of 
the trusteed plans have a stabilizing 
effect on the stock market? 

4. What will be the effect of a ris- 
ing level of living, and possibly rising 
prices as well, on the contribution 
which the present type of funding can 
make to the financing of future bene- 
fits? 


Major Policy Questions 


Several major questions of public 
policy need more research and con- 
sideration before intelligent action 
can be taken. Policy formation can- 
not, however, always await the com- 
pletion of research, and some solu- 
tions hinge largely on value judg- 
ments that can be made now. In some 
areas action should be taken imme- 
diately. 

Veterans’ program and social se- 
curity —A major question of public 
policy is the extent to which the 19 
million veterans are to be granted 
special benefits in addition to the 
protection they share with others 
under social security. The issue is 
primarily whether aged veterans will 
be granted a general pension regard- 
less of other income or service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

The program for service-connected 
disabilities is widely accepted. Even 
the present type of program for non- 
service-connected cases may not be 
too costly if the availability of other 
types of protection is considered in 
future modifications. If the present 
income tests and benefit levels are 
kept in the veterans’ program and 
OASI is liberalized as community liv- 
ing standards rise, many veterans 
would have from other sources the 
minimum level of living now guar- 
anteed and so would not be eligible 
for the special veterans’ benefits. If, 
however, in planning the non-ser- 
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vice-connected pensions, it is not 
recognized that most of the same 
people will be entitled to OASI bene- 
fits and that many will be working 
after age 65, high costs will result. 

OASI and the other Government 
programs.—The various public pro- 
grams for special groups are designed 
not as supplements to OASI but as 
if the benefit paid by the special sys- 
tem were the only one the individ- 
ual receives. Because many workers 
move from one job to another, some 
may not qualify under any system 
and others will receive benefits from 
more than one system. This type of 
duplication of benefits is inequitable 
and results in higher than necessary 
costs. 

Various groups are studying the re- 
lationship of OASI to the other public 
programs. During 1952 a special joint 
congressional committee was con- 
cerned with the relationship of the 
railroad retirement program to OASI, 
where some coordination has already 
been achieved; Public Law 555 pro- 
vided, in part, for a Government 
study of the interrelationship of Fed- 
eral employee pension programs and 
OASI; the Senate Finance Committee 
has indicated that it will hold hear- 
ings early in 1953 on the relationship 
of State and local government sys- 
tems to OASI. 

Private plans and the basic public 
program.—Since pension plans in pri- 
vate industry and the nonprofit area 
are designed to supplement OASI, 
their character is greatly influenced 
by the nature of that system. 

OASI is geared not to a budget con- 
cept of minimum subsistence, as is 
the British system, but rather to indi- 
vidual circumstances. It pays to 
many of those under the system only 
part time less than public assistance 
would pay; to the earner of minimum 
or near-minimum wages who is un- 
der the system full time, it aims to 
pay amounts that make assistance un- 
necessary except in special need; to 
the worker with higher wages, it will 
pay benefits somewhat above the as- 
sistance level in most States. 

How reasonable is it to pay bene- 
fits below subsistence to many who 
spend only part of their working lives 
under the program? People spend 
less than full time under OASI for 
varied reasons. It seems reasonable 


that women who leave covered em- 
ployment because they do not work 
after marriage and workers who shift 
to noncovered employment should 
get lower retirement benefits than 
full-time workers in covered employ- 
ment who contribute most of their 
working lives. A worker whose bene- 
fit is reduced because of his disability 
is in a different category; Congress 
has indicated its intention of con- 
sidering this question in 1953. The 
present formula is also harsh on the 
worker with involuntary unemploy- 
ment; a solution would be to pay 
full-rate benefits to those in the sys- 
tem 30 out of the possible 45 working 
years between age 20 and 65, with re- 
ductions only for those with less than 
30 years. A worker might then be 
able to get maximum benefits even 
if he were out of the system for part 
of his working life. 

There is little quarrel with the idea 
of paying the minimum wage worker 
an amount at least equal to a low 
subsistence level if he is under the 
program full time. Labor, manage- 
ment, and experts also agree that 
benefits should vary with wages and 
that those who earn more than mini- 
mum wages should receive more. But 
how much more? Should the second 
step in the benefit formula remain at 
15 percent or be raised to 20 or 25 
percent? Should only the first $3,600 
of annual earnings be counted as 
at present, or should the maxi- 
mum amount be raised? Should the 
weighted part of the formula be ap- 
plied to more of the average monthly 
wage? It is unlikely that benefits for 
workers with above-minimum wages 
would be made high enough to be 
considered sufficient retirement in- 
come for themselves. The issue that 
concerns the relationship of OASI 
and the private supplementary plans 
is therefore one of degree. 

Decisions on such points regarding 
OASI will affect substantially the 
character of the job the private-pen- 
sion movement is to do. If OASI is 
improved for workers with above- 
minimum wages, the standards for 
total retirement income will be raised 
and the goals of joint OASI and pri- 
vate supplementary plans enlarged. 
Eventually, too, private-plan spon- 
sors may want to put less money into 
pensions and more into disability 


benefits or health protection if the 
public pension program is improved 
and arrangements for health and dis- 
ability are inadequate. 

Pensions provided may be too high, 
of course, when considered in the 
light of other things people want to 
do with their money. Coverage is 
usually mandatory. The necessity of 
setting aside funds for pensions 
limits the amount the individual has 
to spend as he wishes. In a free econ- 
omy such limitations should be ap- 
proached with caution. The task is 
to leave as high a proportion of in- 
come as is compatible with adequate 
social protection to the individual’s 
free choice. 

The dynamic character of the pen- 
sion problem resulting from price, 
wage, and standard-of-living changes 
is also an important factor in de- 
termining the relationship between 
OASI and the other programs. If 
OASI benefits are raised as wages 
rise, then the need to adjust for eco- 
nomic change is much reduced for 
private plans. 

Only a little more than 5 percent of 
the 9 million aged not now working 
are getting private pensions or are 
the wives of persons getting such 
pensions. Thus a public program 
planned on the assumption that most 
people will also have protection un- 
der supplementary plans has not been 
possible, nor is it likely to be. In 10 
years, the 5-percent figure might 
reach 10 or 15 percent; in 25 years, 
perhaps 20-25 percent. Translation of 
pension coverage into pension pay- 
ments takes time, and even in the 
future coverage under private plans 
will continue to be limited. 

Private-plan protection should be 
extended and improved; nevertheless, 
the OASI benefit must be set in rec- 
ognition of the fact that in the fore- 
seeable future it will be the only 
form of regular retirement pay for 
most retired workers, their wives, 
and aged widows. 

Public assistance.—Public assist- 
ance is the residual method of meet- 
ing income needs of the aged. To the 
extent that retirement systems, vet- 
erans’ programs, individual savings, 
and help from relatives do not meet 
need, public assistance must pay 
enough to bring the individual up to 
the minimum level of living consid- 
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ered acceptable by the community. 
The future of public assistance de- 
pends, then, on how far other ar- 
rangements (chiefly OASI) meet 
total need. 

Among the important factors would 
be extension of OASI coverage to 
persons who have no organized re- 
tirement protection, adjustment of 
benefits to price levels (though not 
necessarily automatically), coordina- 
tion of OASI and other public sys- 
tems, and adjustment of the benefit 
formula to allow for periods of disa- 
bility and unemployment. The po- 
litical power of the aged may also 
bea factor; in some States the amount 
of assistance may remain high even 
though other arrangements are rea- 
sonably satisfactory. Unless there is 
a basic change in OASI, the imma- 
turity of the various retirement sys- 
tems will cause assistance to remain 
large for some time to come. 

Problem of immaturity. —Substan- 
tial coverage under private plans is 
new. The fact that only about 5 per- 
cent of the retired group over 65 are 
drawing pensions is a problem of this 
immaturity—resulting from the in- 
ability of private plans to do anything 
for those already retired when the 
plan started. 

The public programs are more ma- 
ture and consequently are paying 
pensions to about half of those 
over 65 not getting income currently 
from work. Under present arrange- 
ments, the percentage of aged 
persons eligible for pensions from the 
public programs will continue to 
grow. It would be made larger by 
universal coverage under OASI, by 
coordination between OASI and the 
other systems, and by the exclusion 
of periods of disability from eligi- 
bility determinations in OASI. How- 
ever, those who have stopped work 
and are not now eligible will not 
ever qualify so long as eligibility is 
based on work in covered employ- 
ment; as a result, they must continue 
to be cared for in part through pub- 
lic assistance or by friends or rela- 
tives, since few of them can support 
themselves for their life expectancy. 

Some persons advocate maturing 
the OASI program immediately. They 
argue that it is inequitable to exclude 
any aged person from OASI because 
his participation, or that of the one 
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on whose earnings a widow was de- 
pendent, took place before the pro- 
gram began or because his occupa- 
tion was excluded at the time he 
worked. They favor establishing uni- 
versal coverage for current workers 
and at the same time paying all the 
retired aged a minimum OASI bene- 
fit, whether or not the wage earner 
had a current attachment to the 
labor force. 

Those who argue for maturing 
OASI immediately hold that the lib- 
eral treatment of some of the present 
aged, under the recent amendments, 
makes the exclusion of those who do 
not qualify all the more inequitable; 
they favor, in effect, granting past 
service credits to all the present aged. 
There is, however, no general agree- 
ment on this point. It would be the 
first time eligibility for benefits was 
not related to wages and contribu- 
tions and might have a serious impact 
on the public concept of the program. 

The principles of the system could, 
of course, be the same for those 
reaching 65 a generation from now 
regardless of what is done about the 
present aged. The question raised by 
proposals for covering all the aged 
now, however, is whether a wage- 
related contributory system could be 
preserved for the long run if large 
numbers of persons in the early years 
of the program were paid flat-rate 
benefits without establishing eligi- 
bility on the basis of a contribution 
or a work record. 

Under most plans for paying bene- 
fits to all the present aged, the Fed- 
eral Government would withdraw 
entirely from old-age assistance. In 
some proposals the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay from general taxa- 
tion the cost of the OASI benefits 
going to noncontributors. State re- 
action to the situation that would re- 
sult, if OASI were immediately ma- 
tured and Federal support for old- 
age assistance withdrawn, would de- 
pend on the amount of the minimum 
Federal benefit. The amount must be 

high enough to reduce substantially 
the need for assistance, yet must not 
be too high or it would threaten the 
existence of the contributory pro- 
gram. The basic OASI payment 
would probably not be enough to 
meet need, and without the induce- 
ment of Federal matching some 


States undoubtedly would reduce 
what they now put into old-age 
assistance. Some States, moreover, 
in the absence of Federal standards, 
might turn in the direction of the 
practices of the old poor law; others 
might remove the test of need, trans- 
forming their old-age assistance pro- 
grams into universal flat pension 
plans and adding greatly to the cost 
of caring for the retired aged. 

The Federal matching offer in old- 
age assistance is now a maximum of 
$35 a month. If all the retired aged 
over 65 were guaranteed this amount, 
it would cost an additional $1.4 bil- 
lion in 1953. This figure takes into 
account the cost of raising to $35 
those OASI and old-age assistance 
payments now less than $35 and pay- 
ing $35 to all those receiving neither 
OASI nor old-age assistance. 

Universal pay-as-you-go system.— 
If the present aged were blanketed 
into OASI, financing methods should 
be reexamined. Pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing would then be a realistic 
alternative to the present approach. 

Whether desirable or not, pay-as- 
you-go financing is hardly possible 
if the program is not substantially 
mature. This system of financing ap- 
plied to the present immature pro- 
gram would require present contribu- 
tion rates to be cut one-third; later 
the rates might have to be three times 
those now being charged, since bene- 
fit costs will rise at least until the 
end of the century. 

Pay-as-you-go financing would op- 
erate in general in this way—a given 
percent of covered earnings is col- 
lected now from current earners and 
their employers, and possibly from 
the Government, and apportioned 
among the present retired group. The 
current earners, in turn, can expect 
a given percent of future earnings 
when they retire. In a successful 
economy, the pensioners share in the 
gain; in the event of a general decline 
in the level of living, pensions drop 
as well as the income going to other 
groups. A contingency fund could be 
used, however, to prevent the need 
for benefit reductions in periods of 
unemployment; the financing might 
well be designed to balance over the 
business cycle. The aging of the 
population presents a special prob- 
lem for pay-as-you-go financing. Be- 
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cause in the future, there will be 
more aged persons, relative to work- 
ers, than there are now (assuming 
other factors stay the same), it will 
take a larger percentage of payroll 
to supply the same level of benefits. 
Moreover, under pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing contributors lose the advan- 
tage of interest, so that it is usually 
considered desirable to have a Gov- 
ernment contribution make up for 
this factor. On the other hand, it is 
possible that future benefit liberali- 
zations based on increasing producti- 
vity would more than make up for 
the interest factor. 

Though there are enough apparent 
advantages in this approach to merit 
careful study, it could result in less 
security to the potential beneficiary. 

Protection for the permanently and 
totally disabled.—Retirement pay is 
important not only for those 65 and 
over but for all persons who are more 
or less permanently out of the labor 
market. The most serious gap in this 
respect is the failure of present ar- 
rangements to give adequate protec- 
tion to workers who are out of the 
labor market because of permanent 
and total disability. 

Of all risks to economic security, 
total disability is perhaps the most 
devastating. Disability is more of an 
economic burden than old age, for it 
may come when children are not yet 
grown and the responsibility for their 
support is greatest. It adds a depen- 
dent who may need special care and 
incur extra expenses. 

Adequate protection for permanent 
and total disability is not now avail- 
able. Costs of individual insurance 
against this risk are too high for 
many. The protection offered under 
private-pension plans is often just 
the actuarially discounted retirement 
benefit. Workmen’s compensation ap- 
plies only to work-connected disa- 
bility and seldom assures an income 
for the entire disability period. 

Rehabilitation, where it is possible, 
is the least costly method of provid- 
ing for disabled persons and the most 
satisfactory for the individual. It is 
clear also that the disabled must have 


financial support during rehabilita- 
tion—or for the rest of their lives if 
rehabilitation is not feasible. 

The issue now is clearly one of 
method. Should the means test be 
retained for the disabled, or should 
their support be put on an insurance 
basis? One compromise approach to 
an insurance program is to design a 
plan with strict eligibility and benefit 
provisions to ensure that only per- 
sons with long records of employ- 
ment become eligible for benefits, 
that the benefits are low in com- 
parison with the accustomed stan- 
dard of living of the individual, and 
that they are paid only after a long 
waiting period and after every ef- 
fort at rehabilitation has been ex- 
hausted. Another possibility is to pay 
benefits only after attainment of a 
given age—50 or 55. 

Private plans and Government 
regulation.— The growth of private 
pension plans has led to concern 
about their security. Can they con- 
tinue in less favorable conditions? 
If not, will Government be under 
pressure to assume the obligations of 
some of them to protect the workers’ 
expectations? 

The private plan’s continued exist- 
ence does depend on its sponsor’s 
financial position. Plans adopted in 
prosperity and under favorable tax 
conditions may be discontinued under 
less favorable circumstances. Even in 
good times, some plans are dropped. 
Individual businesses are continually 
being replaced, and whole industries 
become outmoded. 

It is likely that the inability of any 
big collective-bargaining plan to con- 
tinue would result in pressure for 
Government to assume the plan’s lia- 
bilities. Some argue, therefore, that 
it would be desirable to require strict 
funding of private plans as a Federal 
tax-offset condition. Others hold that 
Government should offer to operate 
supplementary plans by allowing em- 
ployers and employees to buy addi- 
tional protection under the Govern- 
ment system on an actuarial basis 
and with all rights vested in the indi- 
vidual so that he would get some pro- 


tection despite the failure of an indi- 
vidual business or the discontinuance 
of a plan. 

Both suggestions require thorough 


study and discussion. Additional 
regulation of funding by Government 
would be complicated administra- 
tively. Criteria are hard to establish, 
and real control would involve the 
Government in a determination of 
the most likely assumptions for cost 
estimating. Protection supplementary 
to OASI, if sold by the Government, 
would follow the worker from job to 
job. Employers can, however, now 
buy such protection for their employ- 
ees from insurance companies if they 
wish. The cost is high, but it would 
also be high if operated by the Goy- 
ernment. No clear need for Govern- 
ment operation in this area has been 
shown. 

Because of the interest in vesting 
provisions, it has sometimes been pro- 
posed that certain minimum vesting 
be required as a condition of plan 
approval for tax offset. This type of 
regulation should be approached with 
caution. In general, private-plan pro- 
visions should be left to individual 
decision and collective bargaining. 
Only by leaving individuals and 
groups free to experiment and to 
deviate from what is now considered 
desirable can the private plans pio- 
neer in new fields and solve some of 
the problems raised in this report. 


Recommendations 

To advance our factual knowledge 
in the area of pensions and to pro- 
mote a satisfactory solution of the 
policy questions, three steps are rec- 
ommended. 

1. The establishment of a profes- 
sional committee on research. 

2. The establishment of an advi- 
sory commission that would make 
policy recommendations regarding 
the interrelationship of the various 
provisions for the income mainten- 
ance of the aged. 

3. Provision for the collection of 
more complete and more representa- 
tive data in the field of private 
pensions. 
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unchanged in the District of Colum- 
bia, Iowa, and South Carolina. In the 
40 States that exerted less fiscal effort 
in 1951-52, the decrease in the ratio 
of assistance expenditures to income 
payments ranged from 1 percent in 
Idaho to 38 percent in Arkansas. In 
six States — Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington—the decline was more 
than a fifth. The distribution of 
States by percentage change from 


1950-51 to 1951-52 in the proportion 
of income payments used for assist- 
ance was as follows: 

Total number of States ............ 49 
BE So dee be scudddeccees cocséclctccé 6 
BPG anepictot c capecceccccceccsses 3 
i ian iad e sas eeneseneehs 40 

Less than 5 percent .............-.4+. 6 
er EE, cis he coudhc conc ce tconedda¥ 10 
WEE POTCOME 20. cccscccccccccoscccces 10 
SED BNGUE: 6 calcein tmrercciiscccere 8 
20 percent and over ..............45. 6 


For all States combined, State and 
local expenditures for assistance in 
1951-52 took about one-half of 1 per- 
cent of total income payments to 
individuals. The fiscal effort exerted 
by the individual States, however, 
varied widely from the national aver- 
age. Colorado, Oklahoma, and Loui- 
siana used more than 1 percent of 
their income payments for public 
assistance; at the other extreme, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Virginia used 
less than one-fifth of 1 percent. 
Twenty-nine of the States used from 
one-fifth to three-fifths of 1 percent 
of their income payments to pay 
public assistance costs. State ratios 
of assistance expenditures to income 
payments in 1951-52 were distributed 
as follows: 


Total number of States ............ 49 
O.GO-G.19 Percent ....ccccccccccccccceses 5 
0.20-0.39 percent ........ccccecccccccees 12 
0.40-0.59 percent .............cccccenees 17 
0.60-0.79 percent ...........ccccceeesees 9 
0.80-0.99 percent ..........cccccccccnees 3 
1.00 percent and over ............... ee 8 


The States, of course, do not first 
decide just what percent of their in- 
come payments they wish to spend 
each year for public assistance and 
then fashion their public assistance 
programs accordingly. Ordinarily, the 
agency administering the program in 
the State determines, in accordance 


State and local expenditures for public assistance payments (including vendor 
payments for medical care) to individuals in relation to income payments 
amount expended 
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1 Expenditures exclude amounts spent for ad- 
ministration and are for fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951- 
52; these expenditures are related respectively to 
with Federal and State laws, what 
items are necessary for healthful and 
decent living and how much it costs 
to buy these necessities. Cn the basis 
of these standards of what cc nstitutes 
need, the State determines who are 
the needy eligible to receive aid if 
they meet other requirements. In 
some States, the State and local ap- 
propriations are not large enough to 
support the State’s minimum stand- 
ard of living for assistance recipients, 
and then the standard is only partly 


income payments for calendar years 1950 and 1951. 

2 Data on per capita income for Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands not available. 
met. Legislative decisions on the 
amount to be appropriated usually 
are based on many considerations, 
including the need for public assist- 
ance in relation to other State func- 
tions; rarely, if ever, would the rela- 
tionship of public assistance expendi- 
tures to income payments be a 
determining factor. The fiscal effort 
a State must make to pay public 
assistance costs, therefore, is ordin- 
arily a result rather than a decisive 
criterion of the kind of public assist- 
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ance program the State chooses to 
administer and finance. 

A State that spends a compara- 
tively large amount per inhabitant 
for public assistance ordinarily uses 
a relatively large percent of its in- 
come payments to support the pro- 
gam. There is a fairly high corre- 
lation between the ranking of States 
in amount spent per inhabitant for 
public assistance from State and lo- 
cal funds and percent of income used 
(chart 1). There is little correlation, 
however, between the fiscal ability 
of the States—as measured by per 
capita income—and the fiscal effort 
they expend for assistance programs. 
The 24 States with fiscal effort above 
the median were divided almost 
evenly between those with above- 
average and those with below-aver- 
age fiscal capacity. Of the 12 States 
with highest fiscal effort, only four 
were among the 12 States with high- 
est per capita income; seven of the 
other eight with highest fiscal effort 
were below the median State in per 
capita income, and two were among 
the 12 States with least economic re- 
sources. On the other hand, among 
the 12 States lowest in fiscal effort, 


- four were in the lowest 12 with re- 


spect to per capita income and two 
were below the median State; the 
remaining six had above-average in- 





comes, and three of them were among 


| the top 12. 








In many of the more wealthy in- 
dustrial States, the generally high 
level of economic activity plus the 
ever-increasing expansion of old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage has 
greatly reduced the need for public 
assistance. In these States, because 
the percent of population in need is 
comparatively small, high assistance 
standards can be maintained with ex- 
penditure of a relatively small per- 
cent of income payments. In contrast, 
States with the lowest per capita in- 
come, where need is widespread, must 
use an unusually large percent of 
their income for public assistance if 
they wish to maintain relatively high 
assistance standards. As evidence of 
this fact, the two low-income States 
that rank among the highest States in 
public assistance expenditures finance 
their programs only with extraord- 
inary fiscal effort. The proportion of 
income payments used for public as- 
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sistance in Louisiana and Oklahoma 
is almost two and one-half*times the 
national average and four or more 
times that in other States with com- 
parably low per capita incomes. 

Caution should be used in making 
interstate comparisons of fiscal effort 
on the basis of the percent of income 
payments spent for public assistance. 
It is a safe assumption that States 
with low fiscal capacity and a high 
percent of income being used for pub- 
lic assistance are administering pro- 
grams that demand fiscal effort out 
of the ordinary. It cannot be assumed, 
however, that States necessarily 
are making relatively little effort 
to support the programs, if, in 
comparison with other States, they 
use a small percent of income 
payments for public assistance and 
have small resources. Three dollars 
spent for public assistance out 
of every $1,000 in income pay- 
ments may represent a greater burden 
in a low-income State than $5 out 
of every $1,000 in a State with rela- 
tively large resources. 





Initial Effect of 1952 
Amendments on Average 
OASI Monthly Benefits 


Comparison of the data on benefit 
amounts newly awarded or currently 
being paid before and after benefits 
were converted to the higher rates 
under the 1952 amendments to the 
Social Security Act shows substantial 
increases in the average benefit 
amounts. 


Average Monthly Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status 


On September 30, monthly benefits 
were being paid at the rate of $193.7 
million, an increase of 17 percent 
from the $166.0 million being paid 
at the end of August. Most of the 
increase was attributable to the lib- 
eralization in benefit rates for persons 
already receiving benefits. About 4 
percentage points, however, repre- 
sented the normal growth during the 
month in the beneficiary rolls and the 
effect of the higher benefit amounts 
newly awarded in September—the 
result of the new-start average 
monthly wage and the new (1952) 
benefit formula. The following tabu- 


lation shows a comparison of the av- 
erage monthly amounts paid for Sep- 
tember with those for August, by 
type of benefit. 

















Average monthly 
amount in 
current-payment Per- 
Type of benefit status centage 
increase 
August | Septem- 
31 ber 30 
ee $42. 36 $48.79 15 
Wife’s or husband's. 22. 96 25.72 12 
Child’s (retired 
worker’s)........- 13.24 14. 26 8 
Child’s (survivor) . - 27.83 31.02 ll 
Widow’s or wid- 
gg eee: 35. 93 40. 65 13 
Dother’s.. ......-<.- 33. 01 36. 52 ll 
} g eee 36. 55 41.23 13 








For old-age beneficiaries already on 
the rolls, there were increases of 14 
percent for benefits computed orig- 
inally by use of the conversion table 
and 7% percent for the relatively few 
benefits computed originally under 
the 1950 forrmula. The increase, for 
old-age benefits computed originally 
by use of the conversion table, 
amounted to 25 percent for a $20 ben- 
efit, 20 percent for a $25 benefit, and 
12% percent for a benefit of $40 or 
more. For old-age benefits computed 
originally by use of the 1950 formula, 
the increase was 10 percent for ben- 
efits less than $50, except for those 
at the $20-25 minimums, and ranged 
from 10 percent for a $50 benefit 
down to 6% percent for an $80 bene- 
fit. The over-all increase of 15 per- 
cent reflects the higher rates of ben- 
efits newly awarded in September, in 
addition to the increases for benefic- 
iaries already on the rolls. 

The percentage increase for wife’s 
benefits was smaller than that for 
old-age benefits. Award data have 
consistently shown that the aver- 
age old-age benefit amount awarded 
to retired married men exceeded 
the corresponding average amount 
awarded to nonmarried men and to 
women. The liberalization in old-age 
benefits, as measured in dollars, be- 
comes proportionately smaller for 
successively larger benefit amounts. 

Another factor that held down the 
increase in wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits, and also in child’s (retired 
worker’s) benefits, was the limitation 
imposed by the maximum family 
benefit provisions. For some retired- 
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worker families, the increase in the 
old-age insurance benefit was in 
itself larger than the total increase 
permissible under the maximum pro- 
visions. In the absence of a special 
provision, it would therefore have 
been necessary to reduce the de- 
pendent’s benefits. The 1952 amend- 
ments made such a provision, setting 
as a special maximum for these fam- 
ilies the previous maximum appli- 
cable to the family plus the amount 
of the increase in the old-age bene- 
fit. Accordingly, in these families, 
there was no increase in the depend- 
ent’s benefits. In other retired- 
worker families, dependent’s benefits 
were increased less than the full 
amount so that the maximum amount 
payable tc the family would not be 
exceeded. 

The probability that the family 
maximum provisions will be opera- 
tive in retired-worker families is 
greater under the 1952 amendments 
than under the 1950 amendments. 
The reason is that these provisions 
now may affect family units con- 
sisting of only a retired worker and 
his wife or child; formerly the 
smallest unit that they affected was 
a retired worker and two dependents. 
Furthermore, for families consisting 
of a retired worker and two depend- 
ents, the range of primary insurance 
amounts within which the depend- 
ent’s benefits are reduced because of 
the maximum provisions is now 
somewhat larger than under the 1950 
amendments. 

The smallest proportionate increase 
(8 percent) in the average benefit 
was in the group made up of children 
of retired workers; for wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits the increase was 12 
percent. Although the maximum 
family benefit provisions affected 
both types of benefits similarly, a 
larger proportion of the child’s (re- 
tired worker’s) benefits were re- 
duced because of those provisions. In 
addition, proportionately more chil- 
dren than wives failed to receive any 
increase because of the special maxi- 
mum provision in the 1952 amend- 
ments. 

Next to child’s (retired worker’s) 
benefits, the smallest proportionate 
increases (11 percent) in average 
benefits were in the child’s (survi- 
vor) and in the widowed mother’s 
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benefit groups. The increases for 
these groups were also held down 
by the operation of the maximum 
family benefit provisions. These pro- 
visions are more likely to be opera- 
tive in survivor families under the 
1952 amendments than under the 
1950 amendments, since now they 
may affect a family unit consisting 
of only a mother and one child; 
formerly the smallest family unit 
affected was a mother and two 
children. 

Moreover, for family units of three 
or four children or of a mother and 
two children, the range of primary 
insurance amounts within which the 
family maximum provisions operate 
is now slightly larger than it was. In 
addition, for mothers or children in 
family units affected by the family 
maximum under the 1950 amend- 
ments (with benefits computed origi- 
nally by use of the conversion table), 
the increases in the individual bene- 
fits were limited by the amount of 
the increase in the family maximum. 
Since increases in the maxi- 
mum family amounts are proportion- 
ately smaller than increases in the 
corresponding primary insurance 
amounts, except at the upper end 
of the range, this limitation partly 
accounted for the smaller percentage 
increases in mother’s and in child’s 
benefits. 

Primary insurance amounts of 
$20.00-40.00 that were being paid 
under the 1950 amendments, for ex- 
ample, were increased by $5.00 or 
25-12% percent. The increases in 
the corresponding family maximum 
amounts were smaller percentage- 
wise; the largest increase was 12% 
percent for a family maximum cor- 
responding to a $20.00 primary 
amount, and the smallest was 1.8 
percent for a family maximum cor- 
responding to a primary amount cf 
$39.80. Similarly, primary insurance 
amounts of $40.00-63.40 were in- 
creased 12% percent. Rises in corre- 
sponding family maximum amounts 
were as low as 1.7 percent for a 
family maximum corresponding to 
a $40.80 primary amount; the greatest 
increase was 11.5 percent for a family 
maximum corresponding to a $63.40 
primary amount. Only for pri- 
mary insurance amounts of $63.50- 
68.50, which increased by 12% per- 


cent, was an equal percentage ip. 
crease made in the corresponding 
maximum family benefits. 

The percentage increases (13 per. 
cent) in widow’s or widower’s ang 
in parent’s average benefits were 
larger than for any other type excep} 
old-age. The full effect of the higher 
benefits provided by the 1952 amend. 
ments was reflected in the average 
widow’s benefit. Since, in virtually 
all cases involving a widow’s benefit, 
the beneficiary family unit consisted 
of the aged widow alone, the family 
maximum provisions did not become 
operative. Under the 1952 amend. 
ments, for the first time, the maxi- 
mum family benefit provisions affect 
beneficiary families consisting of two 
parents. The number of 2-parent 
families so affected was small, how- 
ever, and the increase in the average 
benefit was not held Gown appre- 
ciably by the family maximum pro- 
visions. 


Average Monthly Benefits 
Awarded 

The following tabulation presents 
a comparison, by type of benefit, of 
the average monthly amount for new 
awards processed during January- 
November 1952, under the 1950 and 
the 1952 amendments. 




















| 
Average monthly | 
amount newly | 
awarded in Jan- | 
re Per- 
OO YY E—————————————E — 
Under Under | crease" 
1950 | 1952 | 
amend- | amend- 
ments nents 
B ae 
Se ae $39. 65 $58. 88 48 
W ife’s or husband’s. 21. 57 30.21 | 40 
Child’s (retired 
worker’s)_.......- 12. 57 2 20). 29 61 
Child’s (survivor). -. 25. 59 2 32. 55 | a 
Widow’s or wid- 
ne ee Ta 35. 07 40. 82 | 16 
Mother’s........... |} 83.00} 42.01 | 27 
 , | 35. 89 43. 20 20 
1 Reflects the composite effect of the larger pro 
portion of new-formula benefits awarded under the 
1952 amendments and the higher benefit rates pay- 
able under these amendments. 
? Distribution by type of claim partly estimated. 


The most significant observation 
to be made from the comparison is 
the markedly higher proportionate 
increase in the average benefit 
awarded for retirement claims in 
comparison with survivor claims. 
The average old-age benefit awarded 
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under the 1952 amendments reflects 
the combined effect of two factors. 
First, persons whose benefits were 
computed under the new formula 
that uses only earnings after 1950 
have, on the whole, substantially 
higher average monthly wages than 
do persons whose benefits were de- 
termined by applying the 1939 form- 
ula to earnings after 1936 and in- 
creasing the result through use of 
the conversion table. The estimated 
average monthly benefit for old-age 
benefits awarded in this period under 
the 1952 amendments to persons eli- 
gible under the new formula provi- 
sions was about $66, in contrast to 
an average of about $42 for benefits 
computed through use of the conver- 
sion table. Second, the awards under 
the 1952 amendments made to per- 
sons who qualified for new formula 
benefits were roughly twice as num- 
erous as awards of conversion table 
benefits. (Relatively few new form- 
ula benefits were awarded under the 
1950 amendments. ) 

In survivor claims, the percentage 
increase in the average benefit 
awarded under the 1952 amendments 
from the average awarded under the 
1950 amendments was less than the 
increase for retirement claims. The 
difference resulted chiefiy from the 
fact that, with respect to awards 
made under the 1952 amendments, 
the primary insurance amount was 
computed by use of the conversion 
table in a larger proportion of sur- 
vivor than of retirement claims. 

The larger proportion of conver- 
sion-table benefits was due to (1) 
the usual delays in filing claims after 
death and the normal administrative 
processing time coupled with the 
relatively short period in which death 
must have occurred in order that the 
new formula could be used, and (2) 
for widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s 
benefits, the presence of many cases 
where the beneficiary only currently 
met the age requirement for entitle- 
ment to monthly benefits even though 
the wage earner died before April 
1952. In case of death before April 
1952, it was impossible for the wage 
earner to have acquired the 6 quar- 
ters of coverage after 1950 necessary 
to permit a new-formula benefit 
computation. 

The emergence of this benefit pat- 
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Table 1.—Average monthly amount 
of benefits in current-payment sta- 
tus, by type of benefit, end of Sep- 











tember, October, and November 
1952 
Average monthly Amount 
amount in current- of in- 
—_— ’ 
Type of payment status on a, 
benefit ber 30 
from 
Sept. Oct. Nov. | Septem- 
30 31 30 ber 30 
Old-age........- $48.79 | $49.01 | $49.12 $0. 33 
Wife’s or hus- 
band’s........ 25.72 | 25.86 25. 92 0. 20 
Child’s (retired 
worker’s)..... 14.26 | 1 14.47 | 114.62 0. 36 
Child’s (survi- 
a 31.02 | ' 31.15 | 131.23 0.21 
Widow’s or wid- 
a gg Ee 40. 65 40. 66 40.6 0. 01 
Mother’s......- 36. 52 36.40 36. 08 —0.44 
yy 41.23 | 41.26 41.29 0. 06 

















1 Distribution by type of claim partly estimated- 


tern was anticipated, and plans were 
made for the further identification of 
benefit awards so that data may be 
obtained on age, sex, and size-of- 
benefit distributions for new-formula 
and conversion-table beneficiaries 
separately. A summary of those re- 
sults will appear in an early issue of 
the BULLETIN. 


Trend Since Conversion 


Table 1 shows a comparison of 
average monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of Sep- 
tember, October, and November, by 
type of benefit. The increase in the 
average old-age benefit in current- 
payment status was caused primarily 
by the large number of new-formula 
awards during October and Novem- 
ber. Of the 118,000 old-age benefits 
newly awarded in those 2 months, 
about two-thirds were new-formula 
benefits at a substantially higher 
average monthly rate, as noted above, 
than the average rate for old-age 
benefits in current-payment status 
at the end of September. 

The decline in the average 
mother’s benefit in current-payment 
status resulted principally from the 
fact that, under the 1952 amendments, 
for the first time, benefits payable 
to family units consisting of a mother 
and one child were affected by the 
maximum family benefit provisions. 
Under the 1950 amendments such 
family units were not affected by 
those provisions; accordingly, when 
the mother was working for wages 
in excess of the exempt amount, her 


benefit payments were suspended. 
The result was different in other 
types of families—those consisting, 
for example, of a mother and two 
children. If the maximum family 
benefit was being paid and the 
mother began working, the mother’s 
benefit was not suspended but was re- 
duced and the children’s benefits re- 
mained unchanged, so that the total 
amount payable to the mother and 
two children was equal to the amount 
payable for a two-child family.1 

Under the 1952 amendments, in 
families made up of a mother and 
one child, when the maximum family 
benefit is payable and the mother 
begins working, the mother’s bene- 
fit is not suspended but is reduced. 
Following enactment of the 1952 
amendments, the benefits for all 
working mothers in such families 
that were affected by the maximum 
family benefit provisions and whose 
benefits had been suspended previ- 
ously were refigured and transferred 
to current-payment status, with a 
small benefit amount payable. The 
large number of such cases reinstated 
in October and November more than 
offset the higher averages for newly 
awarded mother’s benefits. 





New Types of Benefits, 
September 1950- 
September 1952 


Two types of benefits—husband’s 
and widower’s—were added to the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram by the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act; the eligibility 
provisions for two others—wife’s and 
mother’s benefits—were broadened. 
Data for the period September 1950- 
June 1951 were presented in the Jan- 
uary 1952 issue of the BuLLETIN. A 
summary of those figures and pre- 
liminary data for July 1951-Septem- 
ber 1952 are shown below. 

Wife’s and mother’s benefits —The 
1950 amendments provide for pay- 
ment of benefits to the wife of an 
old-age insurance beneficiary when 
she is under age 65 if she has a child 
beneficiary in her care. Monthly ben- 
efit awards to wives in this group 


1For a discussion of this provision see 
the Bulletin, April 1951, p. 1. 
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totaled 51,000 in the 25 months ended 
September 30, 1952 (table 1). Almost 
32,000 of these benefits were awarded 
in the first 10 months; many of them 
represented awards to wives whose 
husbands had become entitled to old- 
age benefits before the 1950 amend- 
ments were enacted. 

About 19,000 benefits of this type 
were awarded during the 15-month 
period July 1951-September 1952; the 
number of wives under age 65 re- 
ceiving benefits, however, increased 
by only 7,000. This small gain points 
up the fact that in many cases the 
period during which the wife re- 
ceives benefits is of relatively short 
duration, since benefit payments to 
such a wife terminate when there is 
no longer a child under age 18 en- 
titled to benefits. 

At the end of September 1952, al- 
most 32,000 wives under age 65 were 
receiving monthly benefits (table 2). 
The average of $15.91 represents an 
increase of about $1.50 from the aver- 
age for June. The increase was due 
to (1) the liberalization in benefit 
rates provided by the 1952 amend- 
ments for persons already receiving 
benefits, and (2) the effect of the 
higher benefit amounts newly award- 
ed in July-September 1952—the re- 
sult of using the new-start average 
monthly wage and the new benefit 
formula in a larger proportion of the 
Table 1.—Number of benefits awarded 

in speci, , Jor selected 
gee Oo; ts, Septernber 1950- 
tember 1952 


(Corrected to Jan. 30, 1953) 


























Type of benefit 
Moth- 
Period Wife's er’s 
(under| Hus- | Wid- | (former 
age | band’s| ower’s| wife 
65) di- 
vorced) 
Total........ 51, 141 5, 118 559 229 
Sept.-Dec. 1950..| 9, 646 812 63 12 
Jan.-June 1951...| 22,297 | 2,062 146 74 
July-Dec. 1951...| 9,547 | 1,015 121 68 
Jan.-June 1952...| 6,090 650 172 i) 
July-Sept. 1952..| 3,561 579 57 15 
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Table 2.—Number and average monthly amount of benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at the end of specified months, for selected types of benefits, 


December 1950-September 1952 


[Corrected to Jan. 30, 1954 




















Type of benefit 
P Mother’s 
Wife's - , , 
Husband’s Widower’s (former wife 
End of month (under age 65) divorced) 
Average Average Average Average 
Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly 
amount amount amount amount 
December 1950. ....... 8, 865 $12. 85 797 $20. 01 63 $37.23 12 $37.29 
June 1951.............. 24, 951 14.41 2, 340 19. 46 155 30. 02 73 36. 88 
December 1951. ......-. 29, 388 14. 33 2, 989 19. 49 254 30. 08 120 | 36. 35 
.) —eeae 30, 604 14.31 3, 382 19. 51 403 29. 98 154 | 34.00 
September 1952_......- 31, 751 15. 91 3, 656 21.91 440 33. 60 157 38. 77 


























awards. These two factors also ac- 
counted for the increases registered 
in the averages over the same period 
for the other types of benefits men- 
tioned below. 

Under the broadened eligibility 
provisions of the 1950 amendments 
for mother’s insurance benefits, the 
“former wife divorced” of an insured 
deceased worker is eligible for 
monthly benefits if she was receiving 
at least half her support from him 
at the time of his death and is the 
mother of his entitled child. The 
largest number of awards (74) to 
divorced wives was made in the 
first half of 1951, though the numbers 
awarded in each of the two succeed- 
ing half-year periods were only 
slightly smaller. At the end of Sep- 
tember 1952 about 160 divorced wives 
were receiving benefits; the average 
monthly amount was $38.77, about 
$4.75 more than in June. 

Husband’s and widower’s benefits. 
—The dependent husband, or the de- 
pendent widower, of a woman who 
was both fully and currently insured 
when she became entitled to old-age 
insurance benefits or when she died 
(after August 1950) may qualify at 
or after age 65 for monthly benefits 
on his wife’s record. Awards to de- 
pendent husbands reached a peak of 
2,100 in the first half of 1951; many 
of these awards were made to hus- 
bands of retired workers who had 


become entitled to old-age benefits 
before the 1950 amendments were en- 
acted. A sharp drop occurred in the 
number of husband’s benefits award- 
ed in the two succeeding half-year 
periods. The number (579) awarded 
in the July-September 1952 quarter, 
however, was almost as large as the 
number awarded in the entire first 
half of 1952. This upturn reflects the 
increased claims activity as applica- 
tions were received from workers 
newly covered by the 1950 amend- 
ments and from workers who had 
deferred filing until they could qual- 
ify for larger benefits through use 
of a new-formula benefit computa- 
tion. At the end of September almost 
3,700 dependent husbands were re- 
ceiving monthly benefits; the aver- 
age amount of $21.91 represents an 
increase of about $2.50 from the June 
average. 

Since widower’s benefits are pay- 
able only with respect to deaths after 
August 1950, no backlog of poten- 
tially eligible widowers comparable 
to that for dependent husbands was 
established by the 1950 amendments. 
In general, awards to dependent 
widowers have shown an upward 
trend; the largest number (172) was 
awarded in the first half of 1952. By 
the end of September, 440 widowers 
were receiving benefits; the average 
monthly amount was $33.60, about 
$3.50 more than in June. 
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Recent Publications® 


Social Security Administration 


BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE. DIVISION OF PROGRAM 
ANALYSIS. Handbook of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Statistics, 
1949. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 166 pp. $1. 
Presents data on the wage and 

employment experience of workers 
in covered employment in 1949 and 
during the period 193-49. Gives dis- 
tributions by age, sex, and race of 
the workers, as well as by annual and 
cumulative wages, patterns of years 
of employment, labor mobility, num- 
ber of quarters of employment, insur- 
ance status, and State and industry 
of employment. 

Rasor, Lucene A. Anaiysis of the 
Benefits Under the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Program as 
Amended in 1952. (Actuarial 
Study No. 34.) Washington: So- 
cial Security Administration, Office 
of the Commissioner, Division of 
the Actuary, Dec. 1952. 50 pp. 
Processed. 

A study, the fourth of a series, 
designed primarily to show the math- 
ematical relationship between wages 
and benefits under the 1952 amend- 
ments. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Division of the 
Actuary, Social Security Acministra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


CONFERENCIA INTERAMERICANA DE SE- 
GURIDAD SoctaAL. Métodos de Per- 
cepcion de las Cotizaciones del 
Seguro Social en las Américas. 
(Manual No. 2.) Geneva: Secre- 
tary General, 1952. 419 pp. 
Information on the social insurance 

institutions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—types of protection, financial 
resources, administrative agencies, 
and procedures for collecting contri- 
butions. 

FABRICANT, SOLOMON. The Trend of 
Government Activity in the United 
States Since 1900. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1952. 267 pp. $4. 
An analysis contrasting the role of 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Orders for the publications 
listed should be directed to publishers and 
booksellers; Federal publications for which 
prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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the government in the economy of 

1900 with that of 1950. The appen- 

dixes contain data on government 

employment, purchases, payrolls, 
transfers, and expenditures. 

HALL, M. Penetore. The Social Serv- 
ices of Modern England. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952. 
332 pp. 25s. 

Describes the principal social serv- 
ices and considers in detail the serv- 
ices for children and young persons, 
the handicapped, and the aged. 
INSTITUTO MEXICANO DEL SEGURO 

SociaL, México y la Seguridad So- 

cial: I, La Inseguridad Social, La 

Seguridad Social y la Historia de 

los Medios Para Lograrla; II, El 

Seguro Social Mexicano. Mexico: 

The Institute, 1952. 2 parts in 3 

volumes. 

Part I is on an international and 
comparative level, tracing various 
forms of charity, public aid, and 
mutual benefit activity, as well as 
the early social insurance movement 
outside Mexico. Part II reviews all 
phases of Mexican social insurance 
and outlines plans for the future. 
“The International Labour Organiza- 

tion and Technical Assistance.” 

International Labour Review, Gen- 

eva, Vol. 56, Nov.—Dec. 1952, pp. 

391-418. 60 cents. 

Describes the ILO’s role in the 
technical assistance program. 

Mitts, Frepertck C. Productivity 
and Economic Progress. (Occa- 
sional Paper 38.) New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1952. 36 pp. 75 
cents. 

Discusses the pattern of economic 
growth during the past 50 years. 
PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON IMMI- 

GRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 

Whom We Shall Welcome. Report. 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1952. 319 pp. 75 cents. 

A study of the immigration and 
naturalization policies of the United 
States, with recommendations for 
their improvement. 

“Social Security Developments in the 
Federal Republic of Germany Since 
1949.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 56, Nov.—Dec. 
1952, pp. 485-501. 60 cents. 

“Social Security Financing and 
Demography.” International La- 
bour Review, Geneva, Vol. 56, 
Nov-Dec. 1952, pp. 461-476. 60 
cents. 


“Considers how demographic sta- 
tistics can be of assistance in making 
the estimates on which the financing 
of social security is based.” 

U.S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON WAyYs AND MEANS. Coordina- 
tion of Federal, State, and Local 
Taxes. (H. Rept. 2519, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.), Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 116 pp. 
Examines the development of Fed- 

eral, State, and local tax relations, 
considers the problem of duplication 
and overlapping in taxes, and dis- 
cusses various methods of coordina- 
tion. 

U. S. Preswent. The State of the 
Union. (H. Doc. 1, 83d Cong., Ist 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 18 pp. 

Reviews the past 8 years. 
Retirement and Old Age 
GouLDING, WiLL1AM S. “Housing for 

Older People.” Canadian Welfare, 

Ottawa, Vol. 28, Dec. 15, 1952, pp. 

38-41. 30 cents. 
MARSHALL, A. D. “Social Security— 

A Realistic View.” American Eco- 

nomic Security (Chamber of 

Commerce of the U.S.A.), Wash- 

ington, Vol. 9, Dec, 1952, pp. 10-24. 

25 cents. 

Recommends a universal system of 
old-age insurance to be financed 
through current taxes with the pro- 
vision that taxes be increased when- 
ever benefits are. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 
Pensions in the United States: A 
Study Prepared for the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report... 
(Joint Committee Print, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 106 pp. 
A study of public and private re- 

tirement systems in the United States. 
Describes existing programs, con- 
siders the area of agreement on some 
major policy questions, discusses the 
economic effects of pension arrange- 
ments, and raises major questions of 
public policy. Includes a list of re- 
search projects being carried on 
throughout the United States. 

NigsseN, ABRAHAM M. “OASI and 
Its Relation to the State Assistance 
Plans; Fifteen Years of Develop- 
ment.” Social Service Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 26, Sept. 1952, pp. 319- 
333. $1.75. 

SCHECHTER, JosEPH. Retirement and 
Pension Systems to which the City 
of New York Contributes Funds. A 
Report to the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey. New 
York: The Mayor’s Committee on 
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Management Survey (250 Church 
Street), Oct. 15, 1951. 63 pp., and 
tables. 


Employment 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1951-52. 
(12th issue.) Geneva: The Office, 
1952. 356 pp. $5. 

Includes data on employment, un- 
employment, wages and labor income, 
family living studies, social security, 
industrial injuries, and migration. 
NATIONAL CuHItp LABoR COMMITTEE. 

Young Workers in 1952. Annual Re- 

port ...for the Year Ending Sep- 

tember 30,1952. New York: The 

Committee, 1952. 23 pp. 


Sisson, RosertT E. “Elements of a 
Guaranteed Wage Plan.” Labor 
Law Journal, Chicago, Vol. 4, Jan. 
1953, pp. 19-24. 50 cents. 

A critical study. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND La- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. Em- 
ployment and Economic Status of 
Negroes in the United States. Staff 
Report . (Senate Committee 
Print, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1952. 20 pp. 

Presents background data and dis- 
cusses recent labor force and employ- 
ment trends; includes information on 
income and wages. 


U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND LA- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. State 
and Municipal Fair Employment 
Legislation. Staff Report ... (Sen- 
ate Comittee Print, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 21 pp. 

A study of the effects of fair em- 
ployment legislation in the States 
and municipalities. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SeEcuriTy. UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE. 
DIVISION OF PROGRAM AND POLICY 
LEGISLATION. Adequacy of Benefits 
under Unemployment Insurance. A 
Staff Report Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Benefit Adequacy of the 
Federal Advisory Council. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, Sept. 1952. 
40 pp., and tables. Processed. 
The factual background, 1937-52, 

and an analysis of trends. Includes a 

bibliography. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BLANK, MARION SIDMAN. “Field 


24 


Work for Blind Students in a 

School of Social Work.” Social 

Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 26, 

Sept. 1952, pp. 310-318. $1.75. 

The author describes her exper- 
ience in supervising two blind stu- 
dents in their first field-work place- 
ments. 

Kocan, Leonarp S. “Evaluation 
Techniques in Social Case Work.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 26, Sept. 1952, pp. 305-309. 
$1.75. 

Surveys the techniques used to 
measure the effectiveness of service. 
UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF SoO- 

cIAL Arrairs. Methods of Adminis- 

tering Assistance to the Needy. 

New York: United Nations, 1952. 

47 pp. 40 cents. 

A study of programs in Australia, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Japan, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Discusses the place of assist- 
ance in the social security structure, 
eligibility requirements, level of as- 
sistance, financing, administration, 
and related services. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Fercuson, THomas. The Young De- 
linquent in His Social Setting: A 
Glasgow Study. London: Pub- 
lished for The Nuffield Foundation 
by Oxford University Press, 1952. 
158 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Deals with the incidence and back- 
ground of delinquency among three 
groups of boys—“ordinary,” physi- 
cally handicapped, and mentally 
handicapped. 

Hitit, ARTHURS. The Forward Look: 
The Severely Retarded Child Goes 
to School. (Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1952, No. 11.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 20 
cents. 

Makes suggestions for establish- 
ing and maintaining classes for se- 
verely retarded children and presents 
materials to be used as a guide in 
stimulating thinking and experimen- 
tation in this field. Includes a bibli- 
ography. 

MINNESOTA. YOUTH CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION. DIVISION OF PREVEN- 
TIon. Youth Centers: The Organi- 
zation of a Community-Wide Pro- 
gram. St. Paul: The Commission, 
1952. 20 pp. Processed. 

Explains the purpose of a youth 
center program and suggests ways 
of organizing, financing, and super- 
vising such a program. 

WiTM_ER, HeEEN LELAND, and KoTIN- 
sky, Rutu, editors. Personality in 


the Making: The Fact-Finding Re. 

port of the Midcentury White 

House Conference on Children and 

Youth. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1952. 454 pp. $4.50, 

Part I considers the influence on 
the development of the healthy per- 
sonality of such factors as physica] 
limitations, parent-child relations, 
income level, prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, and religion. Part II dis- 
cusses the role of various social in- 
stitutions, including the family, 
school, church, and social services, in 
the development of personality, and 
considers the changes that are 
needed. 


Health and Medical Care 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. OFFICE 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
Psychological Aspects of Physical 
Disability. James F. Garrett, ed- 
itor. (Rehabilitation Service Ser- 
ies, No. 210.) Washington: U. §. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 195 pp. 45 
cents. 

Includes Team Approach in Rehab- 
ilitation and the Psychologist’s Role, 
by Howard A. Rusk and Eugene J. 
Taylor; Psychiatric Aspects of Phys- 
ical Disability, by Karl A. Menninger; 
The Social Psychology of Adjust- 
ment to Physical Disability, by 
Roger C. Barker and Beatrice A. 
Wright; Psychological Problems of 
Poliomyelitis, by Morton A. Seid- 
enfeld; and Psychological Aspects of 
Tuberculosis, by Daniel H. Harris. 
HOLLINGSWORTH, HELEN; JOHNSTON, 

HELEN L.; and BANEy, ANNA MAE. 

Health Programs Digest: An Out- 

line of Selected Plans, Programs, 

and Proposals in the United States. 

(Public Health Service Publica- 

tion No. 191.) Washington: Pub- 

lic Health Service, Bureau of Med- 
ical Services, Division of Medical 

and Hospital Resources, 1952. 146 

pp. Processed. 

The history and present status of 
various health and medical programs 
in the United States, based on infor- 
mation published before December 
31, 1951. 

LIEBENSON, HERBERT. “The Health 
Programs of Labor Unions.” 
American Economic Security 
(Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A.), Washington, Vol. 9, Dec. 
1952, pp. 15-22. 25 cents. 
Describes three types of program— 

the commercially insured, the self- 

insured, and combination plans. 

MARYLAND, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES AND 
HOSPITALS. Maryland County 
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Medical Care Program, 1951 An- 
nual Report. Baltimore: The De- 
partment, July 1952. 19 pp. Pro- 
cessed. 

Describes the program and gives 
a detailed statistical report of its op- 
eration in 1951. 

PRESIDENTS COMMISSION ON THE 

HEALTH NEEDS OF THE NATION. 


Building America’s Health: A Re- 
port to the President. Findings 
and Recommendations—Volume I. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 80 pp. 50 cents. 
This report, the first in a series of 
five, presents the Commission’s find- 
ings and recommendations under the 
following headings: The American 


People and their Health, Health 
Facilities, Organization of Health 
Services, Medical Research, Finan- 
cing Personal Health Services, A De- 
partment of Health and Security, 
Special Aspects of Health Service, 
Federal Health Commission, and Es- 
timated Federal Share of Total Costs 
of Recommendations. 








SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 

is taken, average payments will tend 

to increase in these States. 

The average payment to families 
and individuals aided under the gen- 
eral assistance program rose from 
$47.08 in December 1951 to $49.80 in 
December 1952. Doubtless some of 
the funds accumulated as a result of 
smaller caseloads were used to pro- 
vide more adequate assistance to 
these cases. 

For the five programs combined, 
total expenditures of $2,324 million 
in 1952 exceeded the 1951 total by 
$32 million or 1.4 percent. The in- 
crease reflects largely the higher rate 
of expenditures during the last quar- 
ter of 1952. The December 1952 ex- 
penditures exceeded those for De- 
cember 1951 by $11.6 million. 


IN THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insur- 
ance program, the number of per- 
sons receiving monthly benefits 
passed the 5-million mark in Decem- 
ber 1952. The number of beneficiar- 
ies reached the first million in Feb- 
ruary 1945, 5 years after monthly 
benefits were first payable. Three 
million persons were receiving bene- 
fits by September 1950, about 5% 
years later. The increase of 2 million 
in the number of beneficiaries during 
the past 244 years reflects in large 
part the broader coverage and more 
liberal eligibility provisions under 
the 1950 amendments. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of December totaled $205.2 mil- 
lion—about one-third more than was 
being paid a year earlier. The higher 
benefit rates provided by the 1952 
amendments were chiefly responsible 
for this increase. Other contribu- 
ting factors were (1) the expansion 
in the beneficiary rolls and (2) the 
more liberal computation provisions 
of the 1950 amendments; under these 
provisions, which became fully effec- 
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tive for the first time in July 1952, 
benefits may be based on average 
earnings since 1950. 

At the end of December, 3.8 million 
persons aged 65 or over were receiv- 
ing monthly benefits, over half a 
million more than in December 1951. 
Retired workers accounted for 69 
percent of all aged beneficiaries; their 
average monthly benefit was $49.25, 
an increase of $7.11 from the average 
in December 1951. Persons receiving 
wife’s or husband’s benefits made up 
18 percent of the group aged 65 or 
over; those receiving widow’s or 
widower’s benefits, 12 percent; and 
those receiving parent’s benefits, less 
than 1 percent. About 1.2 million 
mothers and dependent or orphaned 
children under age 18 were receiving 
monthly benefits. 

Monthly benefit awards in 1952 
totaled 1,053,000, about one-fifth less 
than the record high reached in 1951 
but more than in any other year. 
Awards of all types of benefits except 
widow’s or widower’s benefits shared 
in the decline from the 1951 totals; 
the decreases ranged from 37 percent 
for parent’s benefits to 17 percent 
for mother’s benefits. The 92,300 
widow’s or widower’s benefit awards 
represented a 3-percent increase from 
the 1951 total. This gain reflects the 
constantly increasing number of 
cases where (1) in families made up 
of the old-age beneficiary and his 
wife, the wife’s benefit is changed to 
a widow’s benefit because of the 
husband’s death, and (2) the bene- 
ficiary has just met the age require- 
ment for entitlement to widow’s ben- 
efits even though the insured wage 
earner died earlier. 

About 456,500 lump-sum death 
payments were awarded in 1952. 
These awards were based on the wage 
records of 437,900 deceased workers, 
almost 6 percent more than the pre- 
vious record high set in 1951. 

Monthly benefits certified for pay- 


ment in 1952 totaled $2,229 million, 
18 percent more than in 1951 and 
more than double the amount for 
1950. Lump-sum death payments 
amounted to $63 million, an increase 
of 10 percent from the 1951 total. 


ABouT 4.4 MILLION WORKERS received 
$998.3 million in benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams in 1952, in compensation for 
45.8 million weeks of unemployment. 
They drew benefits, on the average, 
for 10.4 weeks, and the average check 
paid for total unemployment at the 
end of the year was $22.79. 

In December administrative and 
seasonal factors, as well as the longer 
workmonth, brought sharp increases 
in the claims loads. Initial claims 
went up 62.0 percent from the No- 
vember total to 1.1 million, and weeks 
of unemployment claimed (repre- 
senting continued unemployment) 
rose 49.8 percent to 4.1 million. The 
totals were less by 2.7 percent and 
5.9 percent, however, than those in 
December 1951. 

In an average week in December, 
672,500 persons received benefit 
checks. Though this number repre- 
sented an increase of 25.5 percent 
from the November average, it was 
still less than in any other December 
in the postwar period. Chiefly as a 
result of the greater number of bene- 
ficiaries and the longer workmonth, 
the amount of benefits increased 44.7 
percent to $69.1 miilicn. 

Claims filed ky veterans under the 
new program for unemployment 
compensation also rose sharply. In- 
itial claims went up more than one- 
half to 25,400, and weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed rose 95 percent to 
101,100. The same factors that con- 
tributed to the increases in the State 
programs influenced the program for 
veterans, but the upswing that char- 
acterizes any program in the initial 
stages also had its effect. 




















































































































Current Operating Statist1 2 
Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 —_— 
[In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 5, 1953] 
a 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Vaemphyment Sema 
Temporary 
e rar: | 
d g — i Survivor benefits ow my —_— 
benefits *® | 
Calend 
Year and Total l real 1940. 
month Monthly | Lump-sum 7 | Rett Veterans"| Unem 1941. 
Soc! Ral. | Civil , | road oes » | _ legis- Ploy- — 
Social road Serv- Veter- | | Civil : Unem- lation 12 | Ment 1944- 
Secu- | Retire- | 18 | ans Ad | soja; | Rall | Serv. | vVeter- | Social State | ploy- an 1945- 
rity | ment Com- | minis- | geoy- | Foo | ice | ans Ad-| Secu- laws "| ment ce 1946 
Act mis- | tration . |Retire- ; a Other * Insur- Act u 7 
Act | sion | rity | ment | Cm: | minis- | rity ~ 1947- 
| Act¢ | iets | mils: | tration | Act net tt 1948. 
sion ? | | — } 1949- 
| | 1950. 
- — 1951. 
Number of beneficiaries 1952. 
1951 | | | | | } 
Rd Oe es | 2,993.9 7.1) 171.0) 2,391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7, 34.5) 1,020.3) 27.8) 8.3) 27.2) 28.9) 797. 3} 0.7] 3L6 
| Pi Pasdbes fos pe top ap oo). .—nnn 
3,090.6 | 284.0) 171.7} 2,302.6) 1,402.7] 149.7) 35.4) 1,028.7) 39.3) = 8.8} 27.6) 38.3) 1,185.2) 9} 483 
3,056.2 | 308.1) 172.5) 2,393.8) 1,419.6) 150.5) 36.2) 1,031.3) 38.8) 8.6] 28.7] 28.6, 1,146.4 8) 483 
3,076.9 | 324.4) 173.3) 2,308.1) 1,435.2) 151.4) 37.2) 1,020.6) 40.0) 11.1) 33.1) 283) 1,112.8 6) 4.0 | pouas 
3,004.4 | 336.2} 173.9) 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3) 38.2) 1,036.4 40.2) 13.2) 32.1! 27.4 992. 6 4) 386 | Bebra 
3,104.8 | 343.2} 174.8 2,412.2) 1,469.8) 153.2) 39.1! 1,080.4) 37.7) 12.2) 30.2) 3.8 918.4 3) 6 | Maron 
3,109.5 | 348.9, 175.6) 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2) 39.8) 1,042.0, 35.9) 1.6) 32.4) 24.7 918. 1 3 BLé 
3,120.3 | 352.7] 176. 5 2,424.4, 1,488.2) 154.5 40.0) 1,044.2) 28.4 12.1) 32.6 26.9 870.9 3) OBE 3 
9 3,184.5 | 354.7) 178.3) 2,429.3/9 1,405.4) 154.6) 41.3) 1,047.2) 31.9) 11.2) 30.7) 33.1 979. 9 2) 728 
3,275.4 | 353.1] 179.3) 2,435.5) 1,511.9) 154.1) 42.3) 1,050.4; 32.7) 10.9) 30.4) 36.9 630. 8 38 | Saty 
3,345.9 | 354.5) 179.6) 2,446.8! 1,534.4) 155.8) 43.8) 1,057.0) 39.7) 11.7) 30.4) 36.9) 530. 0 -1) 5 | Soon 
3,303.2 | 357.3) 182.8) 2,453.2) 1,549.2) 155.3) 42.8) 1,060.1) 32.4) 10.3} 29.7; 33.9) 535. 9 11.5) 906 | Senter 
3,456.7 | 358.0 181.9| 2,460.5! 1,568.8! 156.4 43.6 1,063.4! 40.9! 10.1) 31.71 39.7! 672. 5 15.5! 41.9 | Oetob 
Amount of benefits “ Nover 
| 
$21, 074) $114, 166} $62,019} $317, 851 $7, 734! $1, 448)....... $105, 696 $11, 7361 $12, 2671 lis bse ad | $518, 700|.......... 515, 0m —_ 
55, 141| 119,912) 64, 933 ‘ | 13, 943)------- lechesene | 344, 321).........- | 467 | t Re 
, 122, 806} 68, 115 _} Se eae ae | 6,28 covere 
7, 257| 125,795, 72, 961 17, 255| $2, 857|-......- | -79,643)-.........) o | (ex 
119,009} 129, 707| 77, 193 19,238) 5, 035) -..--.-.| 62,385, $4,215, gm | fndt 
157,391} 137,140) 83,874 23, 431 445,866, 126,630/ 2,3 | o an 
230, 285} 149,188) 94, 585: 30,610} 4, 761! | 1,094,850) 1, 743,718) 39,917 1 Re 
299, 177, 053) 106, 876 33, 115} 26,024] $11,368} 776,165) 970, 542) 39,401 tireme 
366, 887) 208, 642) 132, 852 32, 140) 35,572} 30,843| 793,265) 510, 167| 28,499 | for th 
454, 483| 240,893) 158, 973 31,771) 59,066) 30,103) 1,737,279) 430, 194/103, 596 + Re 
718,473] 254,240) 175, 787 33, 578) 70,880) 28,090) 1,373,426, 34, 653) 50, 84 
1, 361, 046} 268, 733) 196, 529 33, 356] 81,435] 26,297] 840,411 2, 234) 20, 217 
1, 613, 365} 361, 200} 225, 120 37, 251| 92,146) 34,689) 998,267) 3, 537 | 41,78 
111,646} 24,774] 16,955 1,870} 2,609} 2,701} 70, 624! 59) 1,994 
| 
January......... 522,902} 113,046) 25,662) 17,124) 137,537] 43,674) 5,296) 1,384) 45,266) 5,431) 2,681] 2,885) 3,387| 116,469 84! 2,9% | 
February_....... 511,274) 114,004) 26,683) 17,287) 136,561] 44,168) 5,404) 1,414) 44,573) 5,305) 2,700] 2,792) 2,447) 105,023 66) 27 | 
March. ........- 512,830} 114,703} 27,400) 17, 137, 533} 44,628} 5,524) 1,461] 45,519) 5,456) 3,132] 3,283) 2,602) 101, 564! | 2,59 
Apri ott ae th 507,643, 115,262) 27,875] 17,533) 138,037) 45,184) 5,571, 1,501 45,281) 5,431) 3,576) 3,373) 2,432) 94, 385) 45) 2,197 
i deidoebcdcdl 500,300] 115,882} 28102) 17,662] 138,250) 45,647} 5.660] 1,525] 45.708] 5122/3118} 3.182] 2.204 80, 958 33} 1,68 | 
i cctinatetsine 497,420} 115,666) 28,478) 17,723}  136,055| 46,073) 5,727) 1,550 985; 4,898) 3,048) 3,201) 2,218) 83, 51 29) 2,18 | 
July...........-.| 520,521] 116,124) 28,608) 17,922) 147,536) 46,173) 5,747) 1,591) 48,267) 3,893) 3,606) 3,531; 2,667) 88, 612 26| 6,18 
August.......... 536, 9 119,613} 28,807) 18,215) 148, 319)" 46,401) 5,765) 1,627) 49,929) 4,703, 2,814) 3,160; 4,316, 95, 389 14) 7,868 
September. ..... 531,725] 141,202} 28,600 859} 149,479) 52,522} 5,765] 1,928) 49,106) 4,915) 3,441) 3,311) 4,746, 62,004 9) 3,78 
ber.......-. 535,078} 144,904) 28,684) 21,084) 151,778) 53,391) 5,837| 1,971) 52,262) 6,185) 3,305) 3,461) 4,938) 54, 227 6) 3," 
November... ... 524,610) 147,316) 28, 954) 21,068) 149, 954] 53,918) 6,217) 1,988) 47,924) 5,219) 3,023) 2,982] 4,429) 47, 730) 985| 2,808 
Eakd ide, 560,995 150,481! 28,961! 21,264! 151.156! 54,608! 6,277! 2,048! 52,163’ 6,737! 2,806! 3,662! 5, 403) 69, 061 2,107) 4,171 




















1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- ” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 





band’s benefits and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama C Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


un i R 
erecins, © pone. widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly estimated. 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death-bene- 
fit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, widow's, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits 


11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

2 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment ASS 
adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated— 
$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly number of 
claims paid, except for number under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, which 
represents average number of continued claims. 

3 Partly estimated. 

“4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 


* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and and temporsry disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
veterans’ programs. Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse 
* First payable in Rhode Island, A 1943; in California, December 1946; in ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted 00 
annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are adjusted 


New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 
under the railroad , July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; 


also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- 
year totals. 


monthly. 
Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
Social Security 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under aes ae insurance and related programs, by specified period, 

















[In thousands] 
—_— 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period — 5 Taxes on Railroad 
ne ral F ederal eneriess State | Federal unemployment 
surance : civil-service . and their unemployment unemployment insurance 
| contributions contributions employees contributions taxes contributions * 
—_— year: 
$637, 275 $141, 126 $130, 222 $853, 832 $105, 379 $66, 562 
789, 298 167, 250 148, 184 1, 006, 327 98, 018 73, 644 
ipcidndiy dbddpbkmencceneendiniod 1, 012, 490 264, 739 193, 346 1, 139, 331 128, 515 524 
i kccndhniibinitliisnsancadindebliel 1, 239, 490 432, 913 32, 247 1, 325, 421 160, 921 109, 157 
| SSR Sea 1,315, 680 477, 196 , 157 1, 317, 050 183, 489 132, 504 
id cccnébashedibemencussenalisnd 1, 285, 486 540, 776 279, 058 1, 161, 884 184, 404 130, 415 
SD Aaccesstisitibitibigli aidan dnnirsicachevilaleiaen 1, 295, 398 484, 431 315, 007 911, 835 175, 209 135, 614 
i Mibdccosesesessetéccoccescceseoses 1, 556, 836 491, 264 484, 351 1, 095, 520 185, 243 140, 400 
Di Micdichtcbdbbbcbinwesccstondéahe 1, 684, 569 500, 411 568, 437 999, 635 212, 087 76, 845 
Pl nitiathondtbdbebisocscessusdinns 1, 666, 343 651, 542 565, 091 986, 905 228, 856 14, 916 
i cittebssbbhinsbcaneséénes 2, 667, 077 677, 730 546, 097 1, 191, 438 223, 693 23, 356 
Siticbhonttebhbiisescacseousasses 3, 363, 466 703, 144 708, 802 1, 492, 509 235, 073 25, 692 
inesnscnasaicanaccee iablsitend 3, 818, 911 748, 277 636, 061 1, 367, 675 265, 615 25, 270 
1951 
id cick digs lgntnanseceuiniess 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
1952 
ET | 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 
i; casdesesepuesnneocecccesccconsel 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
Sthiinonaseugeeenen ----| 463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5, 749 
Apel EI Re 252, 135 35, 7. 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 153 
DRatbansussesapeammencenascespennne 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
i chniedadenegecesnedseenasown 142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 7, 083 1, 024 5, 889 
RE 183, 710 * 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 
inndtiimintddndoniecidiilietns dln 438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 214 
ars 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 
i tase iors ttonitck 206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 33. 
tL didntispasnecenedaditabienasie 38, 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 237 
RR Sar 272, 815 7, 834 52, 909 8, 571 1, 389 6, 033 




















and employers in employments 


‘Represents contributions of employees 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes onehates collected for deposit in "State sickness insurance 


covered by old-age and survivors insurance 

(beginning December 1952); from May 195°, includes deposits made in the trust funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 23, 1953. 

fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, ‘ Represents taxes paid by em aiopens | under the Federal i. = Tax 
Act. 


@ an estimated basis. 
Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 


& Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 








tiement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 


+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U, S. 


. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 















































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period - —— 
: Net total of Cash with Creditof | » oe 
i eae Interest Benefit Administrative Govern-| disbursing | fund account | ital coms 
and transfers ! received payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of seriod 
acquired 2 end of period period I 

Cumulative, January 1937- 
December 1952 $23, 740, 468 $2, 327, 353 $8, 036, 194 $589, 908 $16, 960, 377 $280, 773 $200, 568 | $17, 441, 719 
607, 004 42, 861 35, 354 26, 203 581, 300 10, 416 3, 789 | 2, 030, 706 
789, 298 56, 159 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 | 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 | 27, 382 5 3, 688, 110 
1, 239, 490 88, 250 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, O97 | 12, 5 4, 820, 458 
1, 315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
1, 285, 486 134, 318 273, 885 29, 971 1, 087, 590 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
1, 295, 398 151, 592 , 378, 104 39, 73 1, 024, 310 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 80) 
1, 557, 911 164, 186 466, 193 45, 561 [ 1, 189, 746 73, 754 17, 909 | 9, 360, 144 
1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 51, 277 1, 287, 280 | 70, 810 95, 143 | 10, 721, 714 
1, 669, 975 145, 662 667, 164 54, 265 1, 172, 233 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
2, 670, 771 256, 998 | 961, 094 61, 330 1, 602, 655 | 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
3, 367, 212 417, 267 | 1, 885, 201 80, 811 | 1, 686, 676 222, 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
3, 818, 933 365, 221 | 2, 194, 129 88, 040 | 1, 043, 052 | 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 

| | 

269, 509 131, 772 | 161, 700 6, 343 | 129, 467 222, 654 | 209, 755 15, 539, 734 
147, 892 4, 505 | 165, 212 8, 626 | 198, 700 218, 897 | 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
2) a ee 167, 275 6, 681 | 60, 000 | 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
463, 306 10, 871 | 169, 703 | 6, 841 | 224, 218 | 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
252, 130 14,818 | 171, 408 7, 004 288, 741 | 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
6 |) RS eee 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 | 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
142, 691 | 145, 860 | 171, 005 6, 516 | 259, O67 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
oO 169, 529 @, 0B j..-.......-<.- 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
y / 4, 2 SRNR 162, 849 6, 578 101, 000 240, 440 16, 873, 631 
ad cokenees 238, 14 10, 871 | 200, 911 | 6, 796 | 73, 818 | 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
| IE “Be | 206, 993 14, 818 213, 943 | 6, 916 | 70, 341 131, 061 16, O15, 898 
| ere 8 of a 213, 268 | 6, 640 | mi, 000 316, 436 17, 234, 827 
| eR a a 3 272, 817 | 163, 479 219, 671 9, 233 | 5, 167 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits pay: able to veterans’ survivors 


surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
ce with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 

May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 
from November 1951 includes small amounts in reimbursements of sales of sup- 
eae tneaedh services. Rm. December 1952 includes adjustments for reim- 
ent to the treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with 

sec. 1401 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 3). For 1947-51 includes 


under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

3 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 






































{In thousands} 
Total ria ow State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account‘ 

Period assets Govern- a ene Tem - = 
at end of ment ry | " Balance | | , Balance 

. at end of ; Interest With- : - | Interest Benefit porey- 
period | oauired: | Period | D&POS!S | credited | arawals+| “ono” =| Deposits | credited | payments | pe,cod 

Cumulative, January | | | 
PR an mber 1952. ..| $9, 039,207 | $9, 023, 089 $16, 118 |$17, 160, 504 | $1, 590, 545 |$10, 438, 052 | $8,313,088 | $924,578 | $161, 637 $545, 074 $726, 120 
alendar year: 
1940. 436, 300 12, 677 860, 784 58,901 | 614,814 | 1,804, 835 | 59, 907 1, 217 15, 449 153, 142 
786, 700 12,358 | 1,008, 149 53, 000 349, 583 | 2, 516, 400 66, 281 4, 557 15, O88 227, 958 
955, 000 11,008 | 1, 138, 530 68, 047 344, 263 | 3,378,714 | 85, 973 6, 084 6, 695 319, 298 
1, 408, 000 | 51,745 | 1,328,117 81, 864 77,582 | 4,711, 113 | 98, 244 | 7,409 1,014 435, 682 
1, 484, 000 4,434 | 1,316, 940 50, 518 | 63,153 | 6,015,418 | 119, 261 | 4, 564 | 568 568, 016 
929, 184 29,208 | 1, 160,712 118,460 | 461, 709 | 6, 832, 880 117, 374 | 11, 010 | 1, 949 704, Sil 
55, 816 21, 255 915, 787 130,183 | 1,103,967 | 6,774,884 | 122,053 | 13, 347 39, 168 810, 371 
538, 487 21,675 | 1,097,213 131, 620 | 786, 875 7, 216, 842 126, 360 | 15, 574 4, 862 907, 320 
393, 878 24,077 | 980,067 | 218,902 | 852,484 | 7, 572, 327 67, 001 27,333 | 60, 120 948, 115 
—800, 068 52, 125 997, 173 91,638 | 1,736, 764 6, 924, 374 | 3, 196 | 11,374} 132, 081 824, 08 
| —57, 069 24,181 | 1,190, 551 146, 907 | 1,365, 554 | 6, 806, 278 | 13, 843 | 17, 695 89, 50 67, 131 
787, 933 , 263 | 1,494,794 | 216, 654 845,144 | 7, 762, 582 | 15, 448 23,415 | $6, 522 763, 943 
, 928 16,118 | 1,371, 950 178,747 | 1,000,192 | 8, 313, 088 | 15, 164 | 18, 058 75, 811 726, 120 
| | | 

| —65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7,762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 63, 43 
| =4,000} 21, 244 32,818| 3, 194 | 112, 605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
| 101,000 20, 831 208, 901 103, 692 7, 791, 244 | 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
—90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 | 101, 591 | 7, 709, 697 | 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
—41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4,492 | 98,286 | 7,661,115 | g2 446 4, 002 749, 505 
253, 000 17,446 | 345, 160 | 30 | 89,158 | 7, 917, 157 211 | ' 3, 375 746, 435 
| 936 26, 855 10, 446 | 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919, 742 3, 533 | 7, 811 3, 584 754, 195 
—35, 000 25, 080 50, 331 | 31| 84,776 7, 885, 328 | 6 | 3 7, 234 751, 834 
| 214, 000 23, 313 0S 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 | 4 a 12, 022 739, 941 
| —40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 63,485 | 8,061,340 3, 634 25 7, 969 35, 682 
| —7,967 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 45,985 | 8, 062,410 20 770 7, 595 72 28, 827 
211, 000 15, 656 BITC cnsttianiennan 42,825 | 8, 282, 350 | _ | See 6, 554 722, 415 
| 33. 980 16, 118 17, 587 | 82, 106 68,955 | 8,313,088 | 3, 620 | 8, 290 8, 205 72H, 26, 120 

















1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


3 Includes Coin See State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

3 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
specified period, 1938-52 * 
(Corrected to Feb. 12, 1953] 












































Wages and salaries ? Payrolis * covered by— 
Period Old-age and State unem- a 
Total Civilian survivors ployment unemployment * 
insurance ¢ insurance § = 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: | 
RRS FC - $42, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 
tt negvdnedseebjoccassesosesecsoocass 45, 745 45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
i pedeneuceseegueceusenceasesoorsate 49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2, 273 
SS a ees | 61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
ER A AAR RS EOE RES 81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 382 
lidits dhteciaigiend aden mmintebentnianianeine 105. 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4, 085 
ll -écidpeeseecettdoseadenannapiesbecns | 116, 924 96, 286 73, 060 \ 4, 507 
i jndiminsbessonbhen | 117, 676 95, 078 71, 317 66, 411 4, 514 
See <1 eae | 111, 256 103, 294 79, 003 73, 145 4, 866 
lanai anshihinnaaiecemametdemedine | 122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 5, 107 
EE Lh SN aia | 134, 327 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 5, 531 
i. ¢eqguncciensstsaveateoons 133, 418 129, 169 99, 645 93, 520 5,119 
1950. . 145, 582 140, 583 109, 439 102, 835 5, 320 
RRS REL SS 169, 874 161, 234 133, 050 118, 243 6, 101 
1951 
January-March........ 40, 162 38, 312 30, 750 28, 006 1, 458 
EE, A ae | 42, 129 40, 011 32, 700 29, 155 1, 549 
July-September... .. ocaiidhaaeil .| 43, 082 40, 803 | 33, 800 29, 296 1, 555 
October-December nis 44, 501 42, 108 35, 800 31, 786 1, 539 
January-March. .-.... scbeniicindaa | 43, 516 41, 024 34, 000 29, 943 1, 504 
April-June... EE ARE WERE Mes 44, 338 41, 759 | 35, 000 30, 780 1, 501 
| Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
} 4 _ . 
Calendar year 
dik niddédsbcaneeseocanaécodensubenleasesedmaaaeanienmian 100.0 68.2 61.5 4.8 
ST -|-- RE RIE 100.0 70.8 63. 9 4.8 
ST a ESPs Deer eke = 100.0 72.6 66.0 4.6 
Sa hctiediitdhttinsssunondmncidiinica RRA: Fo iB HS 100.0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
I ee en 100.0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
tt péamidvedédahvpnsassebanttebendtnod eben aes 100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
Spagisaancnetbassonaswaed 100.0 75.9 7L.5 4.7 
(See SEA Tei Erie 100.0 75.0 69. 8 4.7 
1946... i 1” Kcnwdtinndeimeeded 100.0 76.5 70. 8 4.7 
“srr ‘ dhecasnacnuebendnaibeounet 100.0 78.1 73.1 4.3 
 ) aS = (GES BAG MIM OE Re 100.0 78.2 73.4 4.2 
Sin nctniatsdabibonescdbicd a a achsichsidihiailiniaiemnghet 100.0 77.1 72.4 4.0 
| EE ea dhctiedasen sida 100.0 77.8 73.1 3.8 
Rs 5 aS L didinaatndl 100. 0 82.5 73.3 3.8 
1951 | 
CS EEE OT RRR eta 100.0 80.3 73.1 3.8 
ETRE GN SEES ee 100.0 81.7 72.9 3.9 
EEE, BEI DERELICT, | 100. 0 82.8 71.8 3.8 
October-December. .......- ae eS ae 100.0 85.0 75.5 3.7 
| 
1952 
| 
EE OO e eee? I ED Fo 100. 0 82.9 | 73.0 3.7 
April-June... .- P EE 100. 0 83.8 73.7 3.6 











! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 

2 Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in 
specified period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal 
civilian personnel in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social 
insurance and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end 
bonus payments. 

’ Wages paid in specified period 

‘Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 
1951, taxable wages plus ted nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Ex- 


estin 
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cludes earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 

program; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws throug 

June 1939. 
6 Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 
7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 


small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 


Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on reports 
of administrative agencies. 








Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, December 1951-December 1952, and monthly benefits awarded, December 1952 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 28, 1953] 
















































































Wife’s or , Widow’s or , . ; 
Total Old-age busband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item ss 
| 
Number} Amount | Number; Amount} Number; Amount} Number! Amount] Number| Amount} Number| Amount Number} Amount 
Mon benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at 
end of month: 
1951 
IED cxncacecencciodil 4, 378, 985/$154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470/$96, 008.3] 646,890/$14, 709.5) 846, 247/$22,739.2| 384, 265/$13,849.1) 203,782) $6,775.8 19, 331| $709.1 
1952 
156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97,231.4| 654,335) 14,878.8} 855,931| 22,984.6) 390,731) 14,076.5| 205,739) 6,831. 9} 19, 559 717.7 
158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336} 98, 103.7} 658,921| 14,979.6) 864,477] 23,198.4| 397,107) 14,299.5] 207,167] 6,866. 3} 19, 757 724.6 
159, 331. 8}2, 344, 684/ 98,710.1} 662,790) 15,060.8) 873,117) 23,422.1| 403,210) 14,514.8} 208,365) 6,892.2 19, 963 731.8 
160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4) 883,331) 23,677.7| 409,752) 14,744.8) 210,604) 6,955.8 20, 180 739.1 
161, 229. 1/2, 367,710) 99, 502.9) 667,450) 15,153.5) 890,935) 23, 868.5) 415,790) 14,954.3) 212,379) 7,003.1 20, 400) 746.8 
161, 739. 4}2, 372, 308; 99, 591.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6) 896,820) 24,008.9) 421,730) 15, 161.8] 214,030} 7,053.2 20, 616 754.5 
162, 296. 8/2, 81, 641/100, 002.1} 670,772) 15,235.4) 895,775) 23,955.5) 425,253) 15,282.2) 214,335) 7,063.6 20, 718 757.9 
166, 015. 0/2, 431, 796/103, 000.3) 683,705) 15, 698.9) 897,880) 23,983.7) 430, 105) 15,452.4) 215,650) 7,117.6 20, 850) 762.1 
193, 725. 0/2, 503, 816/122, 167.7| 700,654) 18,024.0) 906, 580) 26,938.0) 436, 227) 17, 733.9} 218, 945 7, 995. 8) 20, 991) 865.5 
198, 295. 1/2, 557, 399,125, 343.9) 715,885) 18, 509.5) 920,307) 27,460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1) 222,681) 8, 104.5 21, 181 873.8 
201, 234. 4|2, 594, 371|127, 438.9) 725,389! 18,803.4| 927,268) 27,738.9) 448, 053) 18,218.11) 226,042) 8, 156.2 21, 286 878.9 
205, 179. 0/2, 643, 932)130, 217.4) 737,859) 19,178.4| 938,751) 28,141.3) 454,563) 18,482.2} 228,984) 8,272.7 21, 460) 887.0 
ber 1952....... 106, 720 4, 712.9 sein 3, 027.6 17, 486 489. 3| 18, 351) 566. 9) 8, 376 339. 2 6, 460 276. 6 297) 13.3 
| | i 





1 Benefit in ey ST status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 2 Partly estimated. 

tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit. 

Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lurmp-sum 


sum 
death payments, 1940-52 
[Corrected to Jan. 8, 1953] 





















































Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards * 
} 
Year and quarter ' Wife’s Widow’s Number Number of 
Total Old-age or Child’s or Mother’s Parent's of deceased 
husband’s widower’s payments workers 
| 
a . | | a a 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 | 61, 080 
SERS GES & > RARE 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 | 90, 041 
SETA STRS F - :. SRR 258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
SESS & CREE © 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 | 122, 185 
2 SSP & > + Nas 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 24, 750 42, 649 1,419 205, 177 | 151, 868 
EAT FS 5 A Teta 4 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 55, 108 1, 755 247,012 | 178, 813 
EE SR ES: SESS Ot a, 2 547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
a tt atte aes Oo SF Fs, ee aes § 572, 909 271, 488 $4, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 | 181, 992 
RE A RT Ae ea aE Lae 5 596, 201 275, 903 O8, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
8 LEER LT TL ae aE 682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 | 202, 154 
0. ETE a ie: | 962, 586 567, 108 162, 748 122, 625 66, 695 41, 103 2, 307 209, 960 200, 411 
RENEE CAE 2 <a Se 1, 336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 501 78, 323 6, 47 431, 229 | 414, 470 
oe SES SES ST CA aaa es BoB 1, 053, 304 531, 206 177, 707 183, 345 92, 204 64, 884 3, 868 456, 531 | 437, 806 
1949 
January-March 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 30, 158 16, 120 11, 163 643 54, 57 51, 989 
ES EES ES CRE SEE: 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 31, 622 15, 934 11, 278 718 | 55, 857 53, 020 
July-September 169, 214 84, 268 29, 038 29, 228 15, 375 10, 649 656 | 52, 483 49, 925 
October-Decem 165, 355 82, 501 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 9, 997 658 | 49, 698 | 47, 220 
1950 
EE IS a A SE 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 | 56, 787 4, 215 
A i adisiididedtescennbnncutsemananacen’ 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 | 56, 447 53, 745 
IT ncntenenitencnstitibcmbinmanndabatn 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 15, 497 9, 056 550 | 46, 489 44, 247 
Sctctdineniapuadsntibinelt iatimetndecatnin 466, 863 325, 326 77, 205 38, 200 15, 111 10, 439 492 | 50, 237 48, 204 
1951 
Jan eg EE EEE EG OO 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 23, 842 21, 668 1, 263 114, 657 | 111, 218 
A | SSSR a ae aa 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 1, 739 | 112, 912 108, 475 
i  rntcdadentgacsscienebbonnsodddecs 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 632 18, 292 1, 905 103, 943 99, 544 
SD dnanninsncsmondnbeberennstienih 229, 421 106, 533 38, 372 46, 267 21, 246 15, 763 1, 240 99, 717 | 95, 233 
1952 
Jan EA A A A 237, 941 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 17, 602 1, 134 122, 712 118, 059 
TR a i EE a 203, 357 84, 464 30, 904 46, 369 23, 698 16, 736 1, 096 118, 607 113, 792 
Pbk. tshanbdsesseraceccetccsoceares 291, 438 165, 438 53, 598 38, 578 19, 642 13, 426 756 98, 109 | 93, 066 
Se 320, 568 173, 807 55, 324 49, 474 23, 961 17, 120 882 117, 103 | 112, 979 
' 
1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect to 
Pp. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. every insured individual] who dies after August 1950. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 


fits, by 


tate, 


cember 1952 


[Corrected to Jan. 23, 1953] 





Initial claims ! 


Weeks of unemploy- 


ment covered by 


Compensated unemployment 



























































continued claims 
Average 
weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 2 Total unemployment ~ 
Region and State place- a 
ments under 
Total Women Total Women r Average State 
——— Benefits wey ; Weeks Average D 2 
pen- paid number of | compen- weekly rograms 
j | sated benefi- sated payment 
| ciaries 
a 167,484) 1, 103, 355 384,815} 4,053,687] 1,564,618} 3,093,486] $69, 061, 299 672,497} 2,810,715 $23.26} 4891, 506 
Region I: 
Connecticut 8, 735 15, 541 8, 866 33, 972 19, 329 26, 966 557, 397 5, 862 24, 789) 21. 55 7, 747 
Maine.......... 2, 126 7, 650 3, 006 36, 591 19, 528 30, 975) 445, 803 6, 734 27, 554 14. 95) 7, 940 
Massachusetts __ 17, 383 53, 391 24, 076 178, 818 79, 851 146, 485 3, 386, 141 31, 845 130, 078 24. 63) 38, 787 
New Hampshire_._..} 1,491 6, 139) 2, 960) 23, 061 11, 184 18, 949 362, 487 4, 119 16, 480) 20.41 4, 907 
Rhode Island__- 1, 929) 14, 150 7, 108) 45, 789 23, 537 41, 429 911, 028 9, 006 39, 324 22. 46 10, 130 
Vermont....._.- | 799) 1,711 593} 7, 991 3, 826 6, 489 127, 595 1,411 5, 630 20. 89 1, 697 
Region [1 | | | 
New Jersey_. 10, 960} 64, 123 35, 527] 190, 941 97, 355 159, 233 3, 860, 331 34, 616 142, 101 25. 53) 40, 368 
New York.... | 66, 897} 249, 349 111, 900 733, 583 329, 400 512, 765 12, 833, 972 111, 471 448, 423 26. 71 157, 979 
Puerto Rico 1,478 35 0 92 ) 
Virgin Islands _. 177} l Sages 0 
Region II! 
Delaware...._. 864 2, 142! 426 6, 251 2, 501) “, 727 83, 042 1, 028 3, 997 19. 44 1, 292 
Pennsylvania. 21, 357 120, 169) 41, 208 400, 841 130, 180} 291, 292 7, 210, 589 63, 324 272, 122 25. 46 82, 438 
Region [V | | 
Dist. of Col__.... 3, 654 2, 301) 461 10, 739 4, 115 9, 109 163, 509 1, 980 8, 948 18. 03 2, 337 
Maryland___._.. 4, 544 12, 929 4, 233) 38, 540 15, 614 41,817 839, 046 9, 091 36, 802 21. 18) 9, 677 
North Carolina... 10, 233) 4, 010} 7, 808! 76, 451 46, 655 75, 924 1, 247, 230 16, 505 71, 484 16. 83 20, 019 
Virginia. ....... 6, 597 9, 607 4, 235) 29, 839 13, 328 24, 178 437, 008 5, 256 22, 964 18. 44 6, 916 
West Virginia 1, 682 8, 602) 1, 123 61, 748 9, 574 49, 355 979, 800 10, 729 46, 481 20. 39 13, 344 
Region V: 
Alabama... 8, 247 10, 358 1,477 72, 3 16, 111 53, 036 939, 895 11, 530 50, 790 18. 00 15, 181 
Florida_....... 17, 334 8, 589) 3, 266 43, 847 18, 795 24, 767 420, 765 5, 384 23, 593 17. 23 , 662 
Georgia. ..... 8,415 9, 750 4, 026 47, 137 23, 184 47, 924 805, 772 10, 418 45, 261 17. 12 13, 255 
Mississippi 148 8, 736 1, 885 42, 745 9, 740 27, 414 496, 411 5, 960 25, 201 18. 72 9, 178 
South Carolina 3, 809 4, 879 1, 436 29, 140 12, 804 25, 548) 466, 686 5, 554 , 468 18. 60 069 
Tennessee... .. 9, 637 12, 610) 4, 397 93, 370 38, 606 63, 361 1, 055, 838 13, 774 60, 515 16. 86 21, 606 
Region VI: | 
Kentucky. ....... | 3, 389) 11, 150} 3, 310 71, 204 20, 702 57, 092 1, 195, 180 12, 411 52, 154 22. 00 14, 919 
Michigan... | 17, 682) 27, 017) 6, 504 109, 691 34, 742 81,770 2, 013, 979 17, 776 72, 840 25. 04 24, 951 
 & eee 24, 797) 32, 088 9, 562 119, 254 44, 090 84, 281 2, 013, 012 18, 322 76, 887 24. 87 25, 574 
Region VII: 
te EE 17, 077 48, 884 16, 618 211, 578 79, 321 163, 423 3, 735, 394 35, 527 133, 161 25. 12 45, 665 
ES », 149 30, 430 6, 362 68, 849 21, 416 40, 311 916, 099 8, 763 35, 253 23. 63 16, 253 
Wisconsin........ 7, 198 14, 961 5, 023 53, 588 20, 248 38, 370 934, 671 8, 341 34, 845 24. 84 12, 258 
Region VIII: | | 
Minnesota... -.- 7, 959) 14, 400 3, 206 46, 997 12, 039 36, 112 648, 685) 7, 850 33, 981 18. 37 12, 667 
Montana... 1, 828] 4,314 468 12, 029 2, 525 10, 720 201, 897 2, 330) 10, 720 18. 82 3, 305 
North Dakota... 1, 264 2, 321 164 7, 581 674 6, 743 166, 692 i, 466 6, 153 25. 43 2, 219 
South Dakota.-... 04 1,615 254 4, 496 770 2, 602 52, 061 566 2, 406 20. 59 1,049 
Region IX: | 
ot ah 6, 386) 6, 674| 1, 716 20, 207 6, 939 14, 580 295, 270 3, 170 13, 135 21.14 4, 454 
Kansas._.....- 6, 284 6, 623} 1, 081 21, 553 5, 348 15, 442 340, 130 3, 357 14, 062 22. 87 5, 030 
Missouri ae wil 11, 331 22, 447) 7, 741 80, 631 32, 975 54, 731 1, 007, 608 11, 898 44, 817 20. 09 17, 552 
Nebraska... 4, 355 4,444 1, O5! 10, 610 3, 384) 8, 122 170, 491 1,7 7,5 21.79 2, 668 
Region X | | 
Arkansas 8, 495 9, 501) 1,444 41, 329 7, 225) 28, 133 503, 047 6, 116 26, 109, 18. 38 10, 501 
Louisiana. . 7,610 11, 867) 1, 724 57, 489 9, 819) 40, 992 863, 572| 8, 911 37, 788 21. 75 12, 175 
Oklahoma 10, 793 9, 512) 1, 631) 41, 918 11, 677] 26, 437 502, 894 5, 747 25, 004 19. 43 9, 228 
Texas 40, 292 10, S41] 2, 218) 51, 255 15, 406) 36, 346 627, 579 7, 901 34, 977 17. 54 12, 655 
Region XI 
Colorado. .. 21 2 338) % seal 1, 790) 3, 657 76, 513 795 3, 481 21. 30 1, 783 
New Mexico 593 203} 8, 821) 1, 120) 4, 750 103, 418 1, 033 4, 591 22. 02 1,776 
Utah 3, 035 740) 12, 604 3, 671 9, 816 243, 458 2, 134 9, 125 25. 41 2, 044 
Wvoming...... 869 128] 2, 291) 578 2, 217 53, 542 482 1, 961 24. 95 654 
Region XII 
Arizona... .. 4,611 787| 11, 423! 4, 490 5, 977 123, 987] 1, 299 5, 739 20. 95 2, 460 
California ‘ 5, 244 31, 228) 444, 867] 214, 471 385, 099 8, 695, 032) 83, 717 356, 046 23. 27 96, 789 
Hawaii = | 694 693) 15, 791} 7,919 14, 196 254, 748) 3, O86 11, 095 20. 59 (6) 
Nevada._..... 1, 7 296) 4, 633 1, 566) 4, 207 102, 819 915 3, 977 24. 92 1, 188 
Region XIII | 
ER 72! 281) 13, 133) 2, 172 12, 685 413, 975 2, 758 12, 177 33. 05 (5) 
Idaho... ’ 1, 67¢ 743 21, 740) 3, 775) 11, 539 266, 057 2, 508 11, 220 23. 23 5, 211 
ET 3, 925 4, 142| 107, 297] 26, 585 83, 584 1, 858, 619 18, 170 79, 547 22.7 24, 365 
Washington. ....... 5, 865) 5, 137) 169, 041 41, 964 127, 809 3, 050, 435 27, 785 122, 934 24. 09 38, 597 
| | 








' Excludes transitional] claims. 

? Total, part-total, and partial 

+ Not adjusted for voided ben: 
bined-wage plan. 
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fit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
5’ Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


State agencies. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1951-Dece mber 1952 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

















































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid | 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to | nently| eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind = assistance assist- | chil- the | and | assist. 
tally ance dren blind | totally] ance 
Families dis- (fami- | ais: 
Total? | Children abled lies) | abled | 
| i 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1951 | 
December-...}............- 2,701,128 | 501,850 | 2,041,473 | 1,522, 930 97,179 | 124,419 323,000 |........ | —0.2 ® | @® 2} +22 
1952 | 
January...... 2, 693, 960 593,618 | 2,047,286 | 1,527,796 97,215 128, 493 339, 000 |........ —.3 +0.3) +3.3 +51 
February..... 2, 685, 070 593,945 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97, 142 131, 778 336,000 |........ —.3 +.1 +0. 1 | +2.6 —.9 
March........ 2, 679, 899 596,729 | 2,061,581 | 1, 540, 034 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 |........ —.2 +.5 +.1| +2.4 —.4 
pe eoeneinns 2, 671, 695 598, 398 | 2,068,790 | 1, 546, 296 97, 353 138, 017 320, 000 |........ —.3/ +.3 +.1 +2.3 —4.5 
Ee acoccecee 2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,060,849 | 1, 547, 261 97, 571 141, 830 302, 000 |........ | —.2 3 +T.2 2.8; —57 
Secantesoc 2, 659, 667 589,968 | 2,041,551 | 1,527,354 97, 690 145, 344 204,000 |........ | —.3| —1.4 +.1 +2.5 —2.5 
5 EER 2,650,156 | 578,155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97,670 | 148, 132 307,000 |........ |} —.4] —2.0) @® t1.9)] +48 
August....... 2, 646, 077 572,100 | 1,900,763 | 1, 489, 988 7, 905 151, 457 | eae —.2 —1.0 +.2 +2.2 —3.9 
Septem ber__.. 2, 642, 395 569,215 | 1,984, 253 | 1, 486, 506 98,071 | 153,902 | 274,000 | int eninenl —.1| —.5 +.2 +16) °—69 
October ...... 2, 637, 280 566,666 | 1,977,710 | 1,482,290 98, 249 156,645 | %270,000 |__..___. —.2 —.4 +.2] +1.8 —1.3 
November...- 2,635,591 | 565,536 | 1,975,901 | 1, 482, 431 98, 377 159,053 | $267,000 |... | —21]/ —3] +.1 1.5] §—13 
December ..-. 2, 634, 662 569, 184 1, 990, 819 1, 494, 563 98, 461 161, 441 5280, 000 — | (?) +.6 +.1 1.5 °-+4.9 
yi ' ) ae 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| | j i fh ee 
1951 | | | | | 
] | 
December. ...|$190, 820, 555 |$120, 299, 184 | $44, 866, 070 |$4, 671,872 |$5, 779,429 |$15, 204,000 | +0.6 —0.1 +0.7 | +0.2 6.4 +3.9 
| ' | | 
1952 | | 
January.....- 192, 074, 787 | 120,076, 903 | 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5, 934, 820 16, 136,000 | +.7 —.2 6] +2.9 2.7 : 
February..... 192, 321, 805 | 120, 209,179 45, 274, 623 | 4, 840, 367 | 6, 097, 636 15,900,000 | +.1 +.1 3 2.7 - 
March........ 192, 619, 399 | 120, 240,341 | 45, 468, 914 | 4,836,239 | 6,222,905 | 15,851,000; +.2/] (4) 4 2.1 —.3 
, 192, 159, 661 | 120, 106,042 | 45, 713, 294 | 4,851, 436 | 6, 353, 889 | 15, 125, 000 | —.2 —.1 +.5 2.3 —4.6 
a 191, 436, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 | 4, 875, 654 6, 565, 033 | 14, 100, 000 —.4 +.2); —.5 - 3.2 —f,8 
ee 190, 033, 682 | 120, 200, 238 44, 768, 604 | 4, 883,935 | 6,694,905 | 13,486,000, —.7 |; —.2 —1.6 2 2.0 —4.3 
«Sear s 191, 365, 814 | 120, 542, 626 | 44, 175, 800 4, 943, 745 | 6, 842, 643 | 14,861,000) +.7) +.3) —1.3!) +1.2 2.2} +10.2 
August....... 189, 514, 464 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 484 | 4, 959, 394 | 6,973,831 | 13, 536, 000 |} —1.0 | —-.1}] —1.3 +.3 1.9 —8.9 
September....| 189, 680,122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 | 4,974,710 | 7,074,936 (12,857,000 | +.1/] +.7 —.2 +.3 $ —4.7 
October. .....| 190, 688,422 | 127,753,941 | 46, 116, 285 | 5,206, 477 7, 523,719 |*13,088,000 | +5.3 | +5.4 +6.0 4.7 3 §+1.8 
November_...| 200, 239,380 | 128, 231,874 | 46, 209, 537 | 5,240,897 | 7,681,072 *12,876,000 | +.3 7.4] +.2 +.7 2.1) §—1 
December. ...| 202,383,234 | 128, 632, 515 46, 720, 062 5, 267, 441 7,814, 216 |§13,949,000 | +1.1) +.3) +1.1 t.5 +1.7 | 5+8.3 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
to revision. 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 5 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change i on data 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in de- for 52 States. 
termining the amount of assistance. 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, October 1952 





























| Aid to the 
Old-age | Aidto | Aid perma- General 
State ? .assist- | dependent | to the nently and assist- 
ance | children blind totally ance 3 
} disabled 
2 a 
OS aaa at sittliaiatante tad Se wee (4) $13, 046 
ae es ee | --eeen------ (4) 63, 909 
a $130,400 | $47, 069 | $2, 772 (*) © 
i i—holtbdedbeneens gf eS Se eee 
aaa 56 aS $330 93 
Hawali_....... 8,168 | 28, 640 428 4, 464 (5) 
ne | 193, 583 55, 019 141, 182 376, 681 
ES 248, 384 38, 506 8, 656 (4) 135, 439 
Tt dn ceugsaelpchebeanebes SS eae (4) 135, 226 
Kans....-. .| 138, 861 21, 960 2, 401 16, 709 33, 449 
aaa | 69 | 2, 474 115 830 790 
ich, <stieeitins hese a ee Ee (4) 33, 578 
Mass..........| 10 We te 266, 176 130, 578 
a___.....-| 512 PS. 899 14, 512 70, 520 
Minn Aone 742, 613 48, 660 | 7, 516 (4) (5) 
=) ae ER PO Fs A 8 TT ee 125, 650 
Nebr... 251, 609 7, 008 | 228 (4) 5) 
| ? RE (4) 43, 600 
east 0, 060 17, 739 2, 628 470 (5) 
. aaa Saat A) Seas LR 75, 506 
N. Mex .| 11, 994 18, 155 | 541 8, 91 362 
i. aS | 1,3 17 407, 606 60, 245 457, 423 (5) 
a 8,601 | | ae ee 2, 131 121, 466 
Ms ccccal 24, 584 2, 156 9 3, 528 14, 454 
a 184, 461 | 9, 569 | y eee } 534, 949 
Oreg a eee | 106, 091 
R. 1. 79 38, 412 1, 818 | 3,177 | 40, 968 
$C ee ke a . SEEMED SEE aE 5, 913 
i aS ESS. SREY PS SLES 75, 549 
Utah..... ° | 78 77 62 | 449 | 217 
Se 90 | 17 5 | 12 | 26 
a : es ere ee ee i 4, 061 
Tiicccanangee 289, 328 80, O14 7, 354 6,189 | 80, 609 
1For October data excluding vendor payments for medical care see the 


Bulletin, January 
2? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for October 
or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, 


gures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 
“ain all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 


11 types of public assistance. 


of recipients of the spec 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 


4No program for ai 
5 Data not availabl 
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Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pry- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
October 19521 


















































Aid to | Ald to the 
Old-age dependent Aidto ‘permanently 

assistance children the blind | and totally 

(per family) disabied 

2 Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 

State * dor dor dor dor 

pay- pay- pay- pay- 
aceist-/Ments] q.tise. [ments site ments}, 0/4, ments 

anes for anes for ance for ance for 
medi- medi- medi- medi- 
cal cal cal 

care care care care 

a SS 72.73) $8. 00|$125. 23}$11. 00/$86. 18} $9.00} () @) 
| SRS CEES Se ee ee 2 mer kee Bee eae Fr Se 
Ti vcntinsde seaabotinen 51.39 02) 105.44 ee a eee $59. $0.24 
DE. cnocdbauaneh 37.76| 3.81) 94.46) 9.16) 46.95) 3.89) 51.15) 3.91 
RCS. GE BF BE | 54.11] 14.69] 119.69] 8.51! 61.25} 13.62! 73.20) 36.11 

Ea 41.92; 5.81) 78.03] 4.78) 44.83) 5.04) (3) (3) 
ERS EOF 60.64) $.76| 103.72| 5.77) 66.25) 4.065] 61.17] 5.91 
ETRE SL te 51.37) (4) 63.70} .11| 46.99} .06| 41.25) .06 
NS FR 72.38| 4.32] 118.63} 3.68)...---|...._- | 92. 57] 35.50 
Ds igh wiennndibaciiin aa eo 2.001....2.4.<.. 58. 45: 48| 66.77| 10.21 
ea, PF ae 57.64] 12.48] 105.03} 6.62] 65.88] 6.55] (8) (3) 
SSRI ROR VC 53. 57| 12.24] 92.76] 2.77) 64.52 32} () (8) 
a ae eRe Re E i Sees eee rs EN (3) (3) 
| REPS eS 5 54.80) 10.00) 122.36) 13.50) 59.51) 9.90) <°) (®) 
i REET ee ‘gee 108.45] 1.68}.....-|.....- Ll tecedigictes 
Dis BOM ddconalicebtods 45.61| 1.12) 67.91} 3.61| 43.28) 1.30) 41.40] 4.05 
Sra ott « 66.32) 11.51) 124.26} 8.29) 77.49) 13.88) 75.71) 14.38 
1 a ae Ae 26.99 .17] 52.13) .36)...-..|.--... | 32.50} .36 
RE CIP Ry 55.37| 2.81] 106.08} 1.43) 53.94) .08) 64.24) 5.04 
Co” “ey SE Cee 53.17| 1.63| 80.42) .76| 58.12) #.12]......]...... 
aoa er Ys 55.88] 10.40) 106.12) 12.00) 66.83) 9.83] 66.67| 9.00 
SSE aS “Oe S 56.66}  .10| 111.42 - 28) 63.25) 1.68) 61.42) 29 
, Ah OP MES SE E 11.10} .13| 16.73] .08) (@) (5) (5) (*) 
, RR eae Fh 56.47| 6. 73) 127.96) 9. ad 62.58) 6. 72) 70.79) 6.09 
' 














1 For October data excluding vendor payments for medical care see the 
Bulletin, January 1953. Allaverages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payme nts for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance 
not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice re- 
garding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made 
without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for October 
or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4‘ Less than 1 cent. 

5’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 















































payments] 
a ee Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of November 1952 | December 1951 
+. recip- in— in— 
lents Total Aver- 
amount age f 
yy Amount N ony Amount 
Total ¢,_- 2, 634, 6621$128, 632, 515] $48.82) (°) +0.3) -—2.5) +69 
1, 866,713} 26.66} —0.2 +.2} —10.0) +13.3 
93, 56.53} +.4 +.5| —.4 =. 
760,370} 54.15} +.3 +.5) +.1] +9.7 
1,871, 926} 32.52) +.2 —.1] —3.6| +47.9 
18, 998,958} 69.60} —.1} @) —.6} +3.9 
4, 380,442) $4.22) +.2 +.1} —.4) +184 
1, 034,452} 65.29) —1.1 —1.3} —16.7| —11.4 
64, 37.12) —.3 +.9| +7.7] +30.3 
143,923 52.87) +.6) +3.1) —21) +7.5 
2,847,302) 42.54) +.1 +.6) —2.6) +8.7 
3,436,083; 36.00) +.1 +.2] —.3] +154 
72,023} 33.88} +.2 +.7| —6.3 —4.7 
495, 136} 53.97} +.4 +.4) —3.5| +3.3 
4,461,297} 41.66) —.4 —.1) —6.2) =17.7 
1,545,045, 37.15) —.4 =.2] -7.7 —3.7 
2, 673,861) 56.65) —.2) (3) | —3.1; +7.9 
2, 105, 478) 57. 30) () +.3; —2.4) +12.1 
1, 968,651} 35.03) +.2 +.3) —14.7 +.8 
6, 189,729) 51.38] +.1 +.1) 41.2) +11.7 
572, 41.965} —.3) @® —6.4 —8.5 
469,824) 42.54) (4) +.2} —35) +41.7 
97,333} 6,504,741] 67. 75| -.1} @ —a | ne 
88,626] 4,507,781) 50.86) —.5 —.2) -5.7) 
53,640| 2,424,242) 45.19) (4) —1.6) —2.4 —2.5 
59,311} 1, 556,475] 26.24) +1.1) +101) +26) +44.2 
131,298} 6,576,611) 50.09, +.1 —.8| —.9| +14.6 
10, 850 630,702} 58.13) +.1 +.2) —4.8) +7.8 
19, 525 229 42.93) —.5 —.4| —12.8) 19.2 
2, 685 151,410} 56.39} —.1 —.1) —2.5 +.4 
6, 985 318,072; 45.544 +.2) +10) —.6) +28 
21,723} 1,265,375) 58.25, —.5 +.9} —3.6) +6.6 
10, 687 474,746) 44.42) +.2 +.1) —.4) +125 
N.Y 110, 631) 6,298,941) 56.94) —.3) @ —4.4 —1.6 
N 50,851} 1,495,034! 29.40/ —.1) +3.6) —2.7) +21.3 
: 8, 681 469,183) 54.05) +.1) +1.7) -3.1) +2.7 
aR 112, 550} 5,794,906) 51.49) —.4 —.4| —4.8 —.2 
Ss Scockac 95,611} 6,322,750) 66.13) +.2) +65.0) —.8] +33.9 
PT 22,080} 1, 363,380] 61.75, —.1 +.7| —4.0) +6.7 
asain ee 68, 598} 2, 910, 020) 42.42) —.6 —1.1} —10.1 —2.3 
RE 42, 796 322,032) 7.52) +.6 +.6| +87.2| +84.9 
R.1......----| 9,028} 434,960) 48.18) +12} 67) -48 
tot oids 42,222] 1,327,924) 31.45) @) —.1} -1.7| +218 
S. Dak.......| 11, 663 509, 706; 43.70) +.1 +.5} —3.1| +3.3 
Tenn........ 60,249 2,213,310; 36.7 | +.3 +.3} —1.7| +16.9 
| RNS 218,388} 8,393,851} 38.444 +.1/ (® —.7| +16.0 
_ _ eereren 9, 680 549,095} 56.72; —.1] (4) -1.5, +4.9 
| Rea 6, 962 280,604) 40.32) +.1 +.5) —.4/ +2.3 
, 3 er eerie 689 10,332} 15.00) —.1) +349) +3.9) 43.1 
SI 17, 878 459,478} 25.70) —.3 +.41 —7.2) +5.5 
asap 65,996] 4,361,348) 66.09) —.3 =< —3.2) +3.4 
4. 26, 722 897,780! 33.60) +.3 +2.3) +2.6) +34.3 
Wis..........| 50,246] 2,573,831) 51.22) —.2 -.1) -31 +2.8 
WRiciniadasa 4, 109 244, 552) 59. 52! (*) —.1) —4.8] +2.0 











*": For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 3,932 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only gueh 






















































































payments) 
ee 
ee Percentage change from— 
Num- " 
ber of November 1952 | Decem 
State rang il — nber 195) 
ients ota. Aver- — 
amount uge 2 
— Amount — Amount 
= 
Teel t,o 98,461] $5,267,441! $53.50) +0.1 +0.5) +1.3] +4127 
Total, 52 
States 3.. 98, 420 5, 265,107] 53. 50} +.1 +.5) +1.3) +4197 
42,686] 27.97, +.1) +1.0) —.2] +15 
1,968; () | (@® (*) (*) (® 
40,784) 58.77) +.4 +.2] —6.5 + 
74,026] 39.02} +.6 +.4) +.3) +499 
1, 010,676} 85.86) —.1 —.1] +2.6) +75 
22,392} 64.53} +.6) +1.0/ —.6) +5 
23,709) 78. 77) —2.0 —.8| —2.6] +129 
11,719} 51.17} —.9 +.5) +4.1) +189 
i. ee 247 14° 345) 58.08} —.4 +2.5) —6.4) +48 
ae 3, 13: 148,204) 47.27) + 3} +.6) —4.4] +119 
| 
eee ES 3, 087 125,831] 41.43} +.5 +.5| +4.3) +994 
Hawaii_..... 111 4,524) 40.76) +.9 -.5) —7.5) —&} 
Idaho........ 182 10, 664) 58.59} —.5) —1.0} —10.8) 3 
ARERR 3, 881 192; 247| 49.54) —.4| +. 4} —IR0 
| nee LES 1, 686 68,863) 40.84 —.2; © | —2.9) +24 
ener 1, 313 #88,132| 67.12) +1.1 +1.2 2 +157 
ee 37,075; 62.73} +.7 +14, —5.0) +148 
- Bese y 2, 452 91,028] 37.12) +1.0 +.9| —2.91 +144 
Or 1, 957 91,746] 46.88} +.7)  +.5) +4 7] +104 
Maine....... 580 26,213] 45.19] +1.0 +1.2) —4.8) —S§ 
479 23,828] 49.75) +2.1 +.5 2 o +81 
RS 1, 688 140, 176} 83. 04 —.1 +.7| +4.2) +148 
ee 1,850 59. 04 +.1 +.4) —.5) +107 
Minn........ 1, 151 59.29) +1.1 —.3) —1.3 —86 
See 2, 30.88) +.1 +5.4) +4.8) +37.6 
| 8, Seve 3, 480 50. 00 +.3 +.3) +22.6) +226 
Mont........ 64.50) +1.7) +18) —.4) +188 
ER 723 63.85) +.4 —1.5) —4.5 —47 
yA 41 (*) (4) Oo } © 10) 
N Seattee 204 50. 84 +.3 +1 3) —3.3 -Li 
a , 822 64. 82 -_ —1.7| +3.9) +130 
 & ee 416 42.14 +. 5) +.8) —16. 8) —32 
Lommanene 4, 116 67.22) —.9) —.1] +2.0) +61 
| eae 4, 452 38.81] +.1) +3.0) —.3) +184 
N. Dak...... 114 57.34) —.9} —3.5' +.9) +28 
ES: 3, 679 51.43 —.5 —.4 2.4 +33 
RTE 2, 405 75.70) —.5 +5.6| —6.2| +322 
__ See 2 71.79} +.6) +1.0) —6.2 +L7 
| nee 15, 863 49.49} (°) +.2} +25) +227 
_ i Saeee 1, 028 7.42) +2.9 +2. 1/+103.6) +1065 
« De 186 61.00) 0 | +16) —21) +48 
>, yitecans 1, 621 36.83) +.3) +.1 1.5) +339 
8. Dak...... 203 42.76, 0 | +.4 6.5) +87 
, 2, 911} 41.76, +.6 +.6; +5.2) +161 
RRP 6, 015 5 43.16) ©) 3) + 18S 
ee stiesiinte 215 13,225) 61.51] +.5] +.2 1.8} +39 
, , 169 7,603} 44.90) 0 +.2 6.6 —24 
Vs Riceeneonss 46 673} «) | | () | (4) 
, | SEH 1, 368 45,910} 33.56] —1.2 +.3) —8.4 -4 
Wash. ?_..... 818 67,682} 82.74) —1.2 —4.2 2 7| +5.4 
, 7 “Saeee 1, 144 45,032) 39.36] +.7 +3.9) +6.0| +355 
\ ree 1, 264 73, 356} 58.03) —.8 +.3 6.3 +3 
_ ; 89 5,362| 60.25) (4) () ‘ | () 
"+1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures in 


italics represent program administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (518 recipients, $46,279 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (11 recipients, $578 in payments), in Missouri 6% 
recipients, $48,058 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,699 recipients, $330,447 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

+ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Se 
also footnote 2. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 530 recipients; percent. 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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fable 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 


by State, Decem 


r 1952: 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 









































Table 15.—P. rtion of 
receiving assistance (reci 
by State, December 1952 


tion 
t rates) 













































































—<— omens {Exclusive of recipients receiving only vendor pay- 
bee Payments to recipients Percentage change from— ments for medical care; all rates subject to revision} 
ST Chil- | Recip- 
: ‘ dren re-| ientsof| pow 
7 Average per— Honey 1952 —— 1951 ients of | °! aid to leuta of 
ot = old-age aid to the general 
State c | depend assist- 
fomi- | Chil- | Total ; ont | Baney 
lies | Total? yao ; Num- Num- ance /children| and to-| 22° 
ren amount ber ber State per tall per 
Fami- | Recip- 1,000 | ,Per y | 1,000 
i i of Amount] of Amount J 1,000 | disabled) 
y ent " " popula-| popula- 
fami fami tion popula- |per 1, ty 
aes a aged 65 Gon — under 
a ———————— under 2 
and 18 aged | 28° 65 
Total. ...- 569, 184] 1,990,819) 1, 494, 563/$46, 720, 062} $82.08] $23.47) +06) +1.1) —3.8} +41 over’ | years? | 18-64? 
1, 990, 722} 1,494,493] 46,718,961] 82.08} 23.47) +.6) +11) —3 i +4.1 Total. ..... 199 30 2.4 4.3 
65,578) 51,073} 701,900] 38.84) 10.70) +.5, +.8} —.3| +11.2 | Al8---------- 327 5.3 “1 
2,650) 1,919] 62,926] 77.69] 23.75] +1.6) +3.6) +152) +243 | Alaska... Po #46 |...------ sr 
13,626) 10,257] 301,203] 84.11] 22.11) +16) +15) —.9} +148 | AER-------- -¥ apaaaer 4 | 
47,654| 36,444] 705,123 55.35] 14.80] +.7| 9 +.6] 4.9} 444.2 | Athin-------- = = 4 re 
162, 110) 128, 270} 6, 038,075] 118.15] 37.25) +.5 +.9] —7.2) 4.6 Col aaene 202 fy pied 7 a4 
18,293] 13,898) 503,885) 102.08) 27.55) +1.9) +22) 5.5) —21 | GoU--------- r a , w” 
13,792} 10,114) 478,310} 114.59] 34.68) —1.2 —.8} —18.1} —13.0 Del. ene senall re -) area x 3 5 
2,850] 2,103] 62,981] 85.46) 22.03] +.7/ 2} +62) +123 | Del--------- 2 = 1 a 
8,028]  6,265| 210, 020} 107.48} 26.16] +15] +40) —5.0) +49 | pUn-------| . wo” 
62,446] 46,833) 978,848] 62.90) 15.68] +1.6) +1.8] —5.4) +11.2 | *™eneememmm-] SOR POD [nnwmwnnen 
46,934) 35,793] 909,084) 71.48] 20.65) +1.1) +1.5] —34.6] 63 | G8----------- 407 9 1.7 
11,753} 9, a 270,513) 85.63) 23.02] +23] +1.5| —1.9 41 4 ee ie sy 1 
6, 394 4,714) 218,948) 120.63) 34.24) +1.5) 41.2} 16.4) 9.5 | Tp Pesansse- 134 2 "7 61 
81,556] 60,693) 2,572,098} 114.46] 31.54 +.5 +1.4 ~~ +E? | sa ---- 110 16 ‘ 559 
27, 028) 20, 063} 604,609} 76.20) 22.37) (4 +.3 —8.9 +4.3 166 ro eet ape 3.4 
5,524] 19,529) 14, 533) * 644,264) 116.63] 32.99) +.8) +1.4) +7.4/ +26.3 181 wl 5 23 
Kans..... 3, 835) 13, 702) 10, 469) 377, 603 98. 46 27.56) +1.5 +1.2}| —12.4 +4.6 28 50 26 
Ky.....-----| 20,015} 71,535} 53,006) 1,281,953} 64.05) 17.92) +1.2} +1.2) —5.8| +44.2 631 = eg: o3 3.0 
Ia... 21, 387) 79, 370 59,415) 1,362,606) 63.71 7.17 +.3 +.5 —3.0 +3.9 Mai 141 36 " 10.1 
Maine...... 4,182] 14, 714] 10, 654 333,538 79.76] 2267, +.9| +1.5) —5.1} +3.5 | Maime-.-...-; M41)  36/-----...- , 
Md... 5.219] 20,302] 15,558] 484,916] 92.91] 23.80] +32} +38) +30) +140] Md---------- = s+ Se ie 
Mass... 12,524] 41,261/ 30,442) 1,442,614] 115.19] 34.96, —.1 —.2 -88| —61 | won 190 97 3 57 
Mich... 24, 246 78,736] 56,124) 2,404,312} 99.16] 30.54) —1.5 —1.4) —-18) +2.4 Minn il eeeeel 189 19 " 49 
atin 7, 220 24,710} 18, 900 727,895} 100.82] 29.46 —.3 +.3) 6.9 63 | 366 35| io 8 
as 10, 410 39, 425] 30, 474 278,607; 26.76 7.07} +1.3 +2.3) +2.0| +37.4 perp 307 44 5.1 6.7 
i ccusws 20, 925 70, 965 52,405} 1,259,616) 60.20) 17.75 —.2 —.4 —8. 0) +6.3 Mant... 199 29 3.5 2.7 
Mont....... 2, 241 7, 846 5, 833 226,918} 101.26) 28.92) +1.2 +.9 —5.4) 411.5 | ope 143 15 . oO 
Nebr... 2) 510 8, 605 6, 351 27,893] 90.79] 26.48) —.8 —.7] —14.0) 12.9 | yeore-------- = rf pe cpl 3.1 
ees a7 a 70 1,101} @) ¢) () y) ¢) () Me Mnasana 116 rs ae 2 5.9 
1, 300 4, 535 3, 335 147,013} 113.00) 32.42 +.5 +1.7] —12.9 ier . ' 
4 
4,950] 16,720] 12,727] 834,552] 107.79] 31.95] +.8) +1.2] —18] +52 a aL aS 
4, 995 17, 840 13, 651 336,545) 67.38} 18.86 +.9 +1.2] 6.6) +222 82 29 3.2 6.2 
48,117} 166,303) 119,885) 5,670,438] 117.85) 34.10 +.1 +.6, 88 —5.4 210 30 27 11 
16, 556 60, 734 46, 223 , 385] 56.14) 15.30 +.8 +4.2 —.9}| +19.7 172 18 22 37 
1, 501 5, 342 4, 063 158, 620} 105.68} 29. 69 +.5 +16, —8 +6.6 150 15 12 7.4 
12, 814 47, 530 35, 883} 1,033,229} 80.63) 21.74 +.4 +1.3} 6.2) +10.9 464 59 28 0) : 
! 17,77 59, 650 45,435) 1, 780,166) 100.17] 29.84 =-.1 —.6] —12.0] +22.2 155 17 21 9.0 
3,117 10, 734 8, 090) 366,281] 117.51) 34.12} +1.4 +2.7] —7. 4.6 3 25 L5 28 
Fe.......... 27,548] 102,402} 77,100) 2,670,140} 96.93) 26.08) +.3 —.8| —18.7/ —10.7 480 270 19.7 $11 
31, 614 98, 640) 75, 185 298, 024 9. 43 3.02) +1.2 +1. 3} --118.3] +117.3 : : ’ 
R.I.......| 3,162] 10,586] 7,675] 324,507] 102.66] 30.66 +4 +21) 4.2) +3.0 = S| Veer rs 
§.C...... 6,393) 24, 164 18,737) 287,016] 944.90) 11.88) +1.6) +1.9) —1.4) +15.8 201 8 "3 24 
8. Dak... 2, 622 8, 591 6,484) 207,482) 79.13) 24.15) $1.6) +28) +16) +16.7 241 46 : 17 
Tenn..... 19, 930 72, 233 54, 276 984,321} 49.39) 13.63) +1.3 +1.3} -—5.1 —2.3 304 2 aes Oa 
Tex... 15,688} 61,164) 45,712) 1,037,573) 66.14) 16.96} +3.0) +2.8) 4.0] +29.6 213 oF ina rw 3.2 
Utah... 2, 733 9, 510 7, 031) 305,830} 111.90) 32.16 +.9 +1.7 —8.4 —5.0 171 21 11 () 
Tiissacecae 989 3, 477 2, 665} 69,223} 69.99} 19.91) —1.3} +29) —1.9) +283 328 353 218 310.3 
V.L... 232 728} 631) 5,262, 22.68, 7.23] +.9] +361) +27) +163 73 18 17 OMe 
| 7, 269 27, 452 20,984) 448,547) 61.71] 16.34) +1.3 +2.6, —7.0] +11.3 289 28 3.8 9.0 
algal 8, 428 28, 466 20, $10) 960,000) 113.91) 33.72) +1.7 +.8] —5.9 +3.8 : 
. 17,138} 63, 398 49,457) 1,428,998) 83.38} 22.54) +1.0) +123) +2.3) +350.4 a = a) os 
aa &, 021 27, 316 20, 117] 950,551; 118.51] 34.80 +.1 (4) —4.0 +1.9 211 14 2.6 2.3 
Wyo..... 497 1, 797 1, 350) 53,820} 108.29) 29. —.2 —.8} —9.0 +.4 : 
1 Based on population estimated by Bureau of 























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
183, p. 16. Figures in italics represent program ad- 
ministered without Federal participation. All data 
subject to revision. 

1 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance 

’ States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Bulletin, March 1953 


5’ Excludes cost of medical care, for which pay- 
ments are made to recipients quarterly. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to de- 
pendent children funds, supplemental payments of 
$101,796 from general assistance funds were made to 
3,642 families in Missouri, and $89,324 to 2,694 fam- 
ilies in Ohio. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less 
than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 
100 families. 





Public Assistance as of June 1952. See note below. 
2 Based on Census data, July 1951. 
3 Based on Census data, April 1950. 
4 Number of persons aided not currently available. 
§ Rate includes unknown number of persons re- 
ceiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. 
* Program administered without Federal par- 
ticipation. 


NOTE: Not comparable with general assistance 
rates published earlier. Aged persons now assumed 
to be only a small part of the general assistance popu- 
lation, and so are excluded from the population base 
for the first time. Asa result, interstate compar’ 
are no longer affected by State differences in the pro- 
portions of aged persons in the total population. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, December 1952 * 
December 1952 ' [Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
(Exclusive of vendor payments for Eel gmesh enemas only such papmnentey 
paymen 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Payments to aos Num- Ye 
recipients Percentage change from State ber of Movenpber 1952 | I coomber 195] 
cases Total Aver- 
Num- amount age . 
ber of November 1952 | December 1951 Num-| 4mount| NU@-| 4. 
State recip- os in— ber ber mount 
jents Total Aver- | 
amount age Total, 52 
—_— Amount — Amount States *..| 280, 000) $13, 949, 000) $49.80) +4.9 +8.3| —12.9 —89 
pe ee 148 3, 508} 23. 70 and 42 (3) 0) 
Alaska....... 148 8,025) 54.22 37. 0} 66.3) (3) (3) 
Total. ..... 161,441} $7,814, 216 $48. 40) +14 +1.7| +29.8) +35.2 Aris. Be tas | 1,36 61, 20 46. 19} +4. 5) +3. 9} +15.1) +374 
~~) eee 7 41 64} +28) .5| —13.1) =10, 
8,836 a4, $08 ania ane +2.3) +26.6 Calit = ee 28, 162 1, 315, 074 46. 70 +9. 0) Ag —5.8 =a H 
' Gq  +&6).......}........- NE Sere 419] 48. 17.8 34.8} +16.0 
3,801] 207, 680) +10] © +14) +84) 415.7 —— steal tonal ae il cso) aa 
134 6, 976 +1. +3.5) $11.7) +37.6 | Ree 741 33,604) 45.35] +4.7| —10.0) —16.3) +8) 
he pba su sont +14.8) +31.0 D. C....----- ‘ ove amas 62.23} +2.2)} +5.6) +5.1] +1R9 
. ‘ them nwwwnloweneene- | Fi... ......-- , Oe) ee ee Oe ete +o ae wees 
1, 180 55, 754 +1. +1.7| +23) +3.6 
815 46, 186) _. —.2) +53) +148 bee ot 2, 990! 50,740} 16.97) +5.3 +4.4) —17.5) —I69 
3, 636 157, 792 +3. +4.8) +57.8) +36.3 Hawaii. ....- 1, 668 92,905} 55.70) +1.6 +1 —12.2) —Mij 
2, 903 163, 484 +2. +2.8) +12.5) +31.0 Idaho ?.....- 136 5,516] 40.56] +3.0) +3.6) —25.7| bg of 
La 14, 562) 601, 640 | +3} +63 | Ind *tee| “o0s.ses| S301 to7] +05] 7] sh] P 
peeoccceces . . - ony . . os ere L , 5x . 3 7 9.5) —5.7 -9 | 
eae 3,064] 152, 973 +13) +18) +216) +327 lowa........| &714| 194,088) Saal] +02) +180 —.9 4a8 | « 
ee aia 7, 056 421, 772 +1. +.3)+170.2) + 164.2 BeMOs wscce R 1, 880 91,572) 48.71} +6.6) +9.6) —12.8) 45 jo 
Mich. .....-- 1, 302 85, 198 +2. +3.3) +25.9| +38.9 a 70,638} 26.37; —6.9| 6.2) —7.6) +39 | A 
Miss_.......- 1, 188 23, 924 +4. +8.1) +65.5) +70.4 ad iiabibiod | 6, 793} 264,419) 38.93) +.5) +. 9) $10.3] +135 : 
| SES 12, 365 640, 231 +1. +1.3) +18.9) +33.0 Maine.....-- | 3,004 146, 265) 47.27) +80, +17 3} 9.8] =87 ga 
Mont...-.-.. 1, 174 73, 803| +1. +.8| +16.4) +32.2 “i 
wiiscscseed 65 3,614 @) © s Jeccchdadhec-scase- eae 2, 630 137, 668} 52.35) +.7 +2.4. —13 | —39 uj 
2 Seep es 1,901 132, 281 +1. +1.3)+121.0) + 168.0 | pana 12, 813 762, 767) 59.53) +3.3) +16.1) —: —10.9 ca 
> ee 2, 074 77, 563 —1. —2.0) +7.3 +1.6 Mich ........ 14, 068 853, 816; 60.69) —1.7) +111 —M) < 
oS ee 5, 832 306,066) 52.48) +11.5) +19.7 +12 € 
N.Y.....---| 30,625] 1, 972,799 @) +.3] +93) +15.2 les fo5- cs 888 11 132] 124) +.6 | +.8 ~3 
ae pam 6,234] "216, 694 42.8] +5.6] +516] +94.5 Mo. *....... | 032] 907,985) 34.48/ 41.0, +32 +65 | He 
N. Dak.....- 729 47, 301 +3.4, +8.0) +22.7) +36.3 Mont........ 646) 20,861) 32.29) +23.8) +29.4 —H4 th 
C,.ceseese 5, 840) 289, +2. +2.3) +37.3) +53.7 I cr Fe $ 280) £9,600} 34.20, —6.7 —.2) -10 
Okla........- 3, 636 250, 147 +4. +10. 5|+195.9} +336.2 { pas 1, 075 50,111) 46.61) +14.1) +26.3] —12.8 tic 
Oreg......... 1,995} 148, =-1.3} 1.5) 419.7} +82.1 8 een 6.035} 431,924] 71.57) +4.3, +9.0 24 
Mlenccostees 9, 745 472, 828 +.8 +.6 pape +15.2 | 
3 Sere 10, 158 85, +1. +1. 7|+287.0| +2%.6 | Se 238) 6,170} 25.92) +11.2) +18.0 14.0 
 , RSS 386 23, 055 +4. +5.8/+127.1) +116.9 N. Y.......--| 35,422) 2,643,239) 74.62) +1.6 +2.9 —mi 
_* ease 5, 529 173, 596 +3.1 +3.0) +52.7) +50.4 N.C. 1, 820) 37,280} 20.48 +6.9 +5.7 -107 Es 
23,843) 44.90! +37.6, +52.9 +158 
Samana sz] aT pt: er hay ae t “mes «| | tas ta | 
a ° -, -, - 4 (44) (4) | +6. 8 
t = 6 ses a: a" +89 + 317, 308 60.47 +16.2} +18.9 +81 lic 
( 4,6 A) +12) +1 67 
3, 401 121, 957 +2. +3.2) +23.5) +31.9 15, 260} 6.68 21 ~ -m7 | 4s 
Aas $70, 404 a8 Pry Pe? sant 255,020) 67.48! +3.9| +9.3) -22 | M 
, . . . de | 
1, 042 67, 986 +1. +1.4) +22.9) +26.2 49, 015 21.21] +12.9 +83 —1.4) +121 tec 
450 26, -. —.9) —4.9 +5.0 17,082) 30.07} +2.7) +125] —18.7) —Ie 
1 4 260) 15. 71) +2 21 +7.1} -7.8} +667 % 
1 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub* em él tik 43a a ae 
ject to revision va or 872) 61.22) + 13.8) 21.4, —2.0) +84 ; 
3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- Cal ial oun san aa 
a my oa —— 62,745} 29.38) —4.5) —5.4| —24.8) —Mdy fF 
meeees ao Sneaes. 551,504] 60.33) +24.8} +28.8) +124) +M9T he 
, 110, 733) 31. 55 7.0) +10.4) —13.2) +28 
, _ Ween 5, 181 311,839} 60.19) +9.8) +144) —1.7) +82) Inc 
DG. ceeneda 181 9, 257 51.14) +50 8} +68. i +16.0} +427 49° 
* 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data su | "Y 
ject to revision. An 
1 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total et 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- Sec 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. Excludes wa 
Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 States. : 


+ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. of | 
4 State program only; excludes program administered by local! officials. 

‘ About 13 percent of this total is estimated. nor 
* Partly estimated. wo 


7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount ber 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

"Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalia anc 


tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services wa: 
* Includes 3,642 cases and payments of $101,796 representing supplements . 
tion of aid to dependent children program. Sec 


%° Includes cases receiving medical care only. / 

4 Includes 5,718 cases and payments of $168,756 representing supplement#— Sin¢ 
tion of other assistance programs. 

2 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,808 cases were alded 
by county commissioners and 4,275 cases under program administered bY 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage change 
in number of cases not computed. THE 

18 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 











